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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


E are a tolerant people, and the violence of the German 
Press and the bellicose rhetoric of speakers like Field- 
Marshal Goering, Dr. Goebbels, and Herr Hitler himself, 
are commonly accepted as part of the singular stock-in-trade 
of the Nazi Party. But the new campaign against British 
public men is hardly to be placed in that category. There 
san accepted Nazi technique in such matters. Internally 
you launch a campaign against a certain class, e.g., the Jews, 
and then destroy them. Externally, e.g., in regard to Czecho- 
dovakia and Dr. Benes, it is precisely the same. And it is 
ertainly no accident that in Herr Hitler’s speech at Weimar 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Arthur Greenwood were attacked 
yecifically, in Herr von Ribbentrop’s on Tuesday “ war 
agitators” were assailed generically, and in Herr Hitler’s 
futher address at Munich on Tuesday Mr. Eden, Mr. 
Duff Cooper and Mr. Attlee joined Mr. Churchill on the 
dlack-list. This is, no doubt, another example of the usual 
Geman incapacity to understand national psychology, the 
assumption presumably be‘ng that British electors will with- 
iw their suffrages from men whose accession to power would 
imitate Herr Hitler. It would be a wise action on the part of 
Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Halifax in their own political 
interests, and a salutary one on wider grounds, if one or other 
ifthem took an early opportunity of stating publicly and 
plainly that foreign attacks on British public men of whatever 
party are little calculated to create an atmosphere of concilia- 
ton, and that the only effect on the individuals concerned is 
0 increase materially their prospects of success at the next 
tection. 





*x * x x 


The Paris Assassination 

The murder of the German diplomat, Herr von Rath, 
M Paris by a 17-year-old Polish Jew is deplored by all 
kasonable men. Political assassination is a crime, and a 
iutile crime ; but the Nazis, with the assassinations of June, 
934, on their consciences, have no justification for finding 





in it proof either of an international Jewish conspiracy or 
of Jewish depravity. The 17-year-old assassin had a father 
and mother among the thousands of Polish Jews recently 
expelled from Germany under the most abominable con- 
ditions ; no one can be surprised if the hatred and indignation 
inspired in a son by such acts find an outlet in the assassination 
of an official representative of the system responsible for 
them; Herr Grynsban’s guilt is less than that of the German 
Government. Nevertheless, the consequences for his race 
are likely to be appalling and out of all proportion to the 
asime for which, in any case, other Jews are not responsible. 
Already there have been anti-semitic riots in Hesse, the 
entire Jewish Press has been banned, and all Jewish children 
expelled from German schools. Not satisfied with such 
reprisals, the German Government is believed to be medi- 
tating a revival of the ghetto system in Germany, with 
wholesale confiscations and imprisonment. Today, the 
entire Jewish community in Germany lives under a terrible 
fear, for it is almost beyond hope that Herr Hitler will refrain 
from avenging on an innocent and tortured people the crime 
of a boy maddened by the maltreatment not merely of his 
race but of his own parents. 
* «x * * 

The King of Canada 

The right note has been struck by the New York Times 
when in commenting on the arrangements for the visit of 
the King and Queen to the United States next year, announced 
in the Speech from the Throne on Tuesday, it hailed the 
visit as symbolising first and foremost the friendship of 
two great democracies. It is, indeed, first and foremost, 
that. The fact that one country is a republic and the other 
a constitutional monarchy is irrelevant. If the democracy 
of this country wanted to choose an ideal representative 
of its aims and convictions it could find none more effective 
than its present sovereign, and nowhere, it may be added, 
would King George’s unaffected simplicity be calculated 
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to make a deeper impression than in the United States. 
But the visit to Washington is, of course, in a sense inci- 
dental. It is primarily for a three weeks’ tour in Canada 
that the King and Queen will be leaving these shores—for 
the first visit ever paid by a reigning sovereign to a self- 
governing Dominion—next spring. The arrangements have 
not yet been made. and they will be important as creating 
precedents. It is not known whether the Prime Minister 
or Dominions Secretary will be of the party. On balance 
there is strong reason why they should not. When he 
lands on the banks of the St. Lawrence King George will, 
as Lord Stanhope rightly pointed out in the House of Lords 
this week, be to Canadians before all things King of Canada, 
and it is by his Canadian Ministers that he should be advised 
during his stay there. That constitutional principle is 
worth emphasising—visibly. 


* * 


A Check to Mr. Roosevelt 

The result of the Congressional Elections in the United 
States is to bring back the Republican Party to national 
politics as an effective force. It is not within sight of being 
a dominating force; with a dozen or so returns still to 
come in, it holds only 165 seats out of 445 in the House 
and 23 out of 96 in the Senate; and it still conspicuously 
lacks leadership. But some of the new men may make 
leaders; the paralysis that came of decisive and repeated 
defeats has been shaken off; and the party can prepare 
for the Presidential election two years hence in good heart. 
On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt’s depression is likely to be 
by no means proportionate to his opponents’ elation. He 
has lost a number of supporters whose defeat he has every 
reason to deplore, such as Governor Murphy in Michigan, 
but his New Deal legislation has not been repudiated and 
few of the successful Republicans would annul its main 
provisions if they could. Moreover, he has held New York 
State. On the whole moderate Republicans and moderate 
Democrats have been returned, and Congress as a whole 
will insist on a considerably slower pace than the President 
has been setting in the last five years. That does not mean 
necessarily that Mr. Roosevelt will find the House more diffi- 
cult to handle. The absence of opposition is fatal to party 
discipline ; the Democrats will now have to close their 
ranks, and that means that there must be increased co-operation 
between White House and Capitol. The President can be 
counted on to adjust himself to the new situation, and the 
net outcome of the changes may be more balanced and stable 
government. In external affairs an isolationist policy will 
have stronger support than ever. 


* * * 


M. Reynaud’s Decrees 


M. Reynaud, the Finance Minister, has completed his 
survey of France’s finances and, in co-operation with 
M. Daladier, is drawing up the financial decrees which are 
to be promulgated next week. The period of the plenary 
powers granted to M. Daladier ends on November 15th. 
The decrees are expected to impose sacrifices on capital 
and labour, increase working hours and demand greater 
efficiency from the employers, reduce State expenditure 
and effect a conversion of Government stocks and a revalua- 
tion of the Bank of France’s gold. Such measures may 
secure the support of the Socialists; and M. Reynaud is 
more likely than most men to obtain approval in all classes 
for his plan. Apart from financial reasons, this would be 
a valuable political gain. But even if M. Reynaud succeeds 
in improving the financial situation, political conditions 
are likely to grow more rather than less unstable. The 
visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Paris is 
welcomed chiefly as some slight offset to the alarming results 
of Munich and evidence that the Entente has not been 
sacrificed to the Four Power Pact. France is ready both 
to be alarmed and reassured on somewhat slight evidence. 


a 
The Ebro Battle 


General Franco’s latest and greatest attack on the 
positions on the Ebro appears at length to have — 
considerable success. This week the insurgents ied Mon 
de Ebro, a key position on the right bank ; it js Possible 
that its capture may finally force the Republicans to rs 
across the river. If they do, they can be satisfied that th; 
task has been achieved, for the long-continued Ebro 
put an end to General Franco’s advance on Valencia, - 
once again the Republicans may deprive General Frang) 
of success, as a sudden attack across the river Segre, south, 
west of Lerida, has enabled them to occupy insurgent tery; 
which General Franco will feel bound to Tecapture ; aj 
the diversion on the Segre may prevent him from Pushing 
home his success on the Ebro. The last attack on ty 
Republicans has been characterised by an even more jy 
use than before of aeroplanes and artillery ; the Republican 
clain: that further assistance has been sent from Italy, andj 
is certain at least that Italian airmen and tanks have 
an important part in the Ebro offensive. A new and alarm; 
development in the war, which may lead to difficult cp. 
plications, has been General Franco’s naval operations agzing 
Spanish vessels in the North Sea. 

* * * * 


The Polish Elections 

The results of the elections for the Polish Seym on Sunday 
may be regarded as satisfactory or unsatisfactory according 
to the point of view. Almost everywhere only one list of 
candidates, the Government’s list, was put forward, th 
Opposition boycotting the elections for the very reason thy 
the provisions of the Constitution of 1935 virtually place the 
nomination of candidates in the Government’s hands. The 
boycott, however, seems to have been only partially effective 
as regards actual voting, for some 67 per cent. of the electorat: 
went to the poll, as against about 40 per cent. in the elections 
of 1935. The Government, in spite of the advantage which’ 
the existing Constitution gives it, intends to revise the election. 
law in favour of a more liberal or democratic franchise, 
If that is done the Opposition parties, which include section 
so different as the Right-wing Nationalists, the Socialis §* 
and the peasants, will no doubt reconsider their boycott 
policy. But they may not have the opportunity of voting a 
a Parliamentary election for another five years. Meanwhik, 
the local government elections, which take place before tk 
end of the month, will give a better indication of what th 
respective party-strengths are. 

* * * * 


The New Levy in Italy 


The new levy on capital which Italy is imposing is ony 
the continuation of recent fiscal policy. In October lat 
year a IO per cent. tax on the capital of joint-stock companis 
(other than banks), including foreign companies, was inte 
duced. It was foreseen then that the. process would mt 
end there, and it has now been extended to include family 
businesses which had not been formed into companis. 
The new tax, which it is said will be 7} per cent. payable 
by instalments over a period of three years, is expected ® 
yield the equivalent of nearly £14,000,000, and to afiet 
about 120,000 firms. It is officially announced that thiss 
the last of these levies necessitated by the revaluation d 
the lira in 1936, but it is, like the various fiscal measum yt 12,2 
which have preceded it, a measure of the extent to which The n 
Italy’s policy of autarky makes her financial position motg!7,391. 
and more difficult. In the “gold crusade” which begofftie ou 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities in Abyssinia in 193pscond 
individuals were asked to present to the State any gold manag 
they possessed and Italian women gave up their wedding drawn 
rings for their country. It is in a continued effort to covtffdtclin 
the requirements of the Empire and to finance the armame Near t 
campaign that the new decrees have been approved, thougifimay b 
there is little indication that Italy’s grandiose schemes megeam 
resulted in anything but disillusion. * RO 
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problems of Empire 
In his great survey of the African continent, published 
.. week and reviewed on another page of The Spectator by 
Pies African administrator, Sir Donald Cameron, 
: Hailey has emphasised the need for closer Parliamentary 
control of colonial and imperial administration. He proposes 
shat a standing committee of Parliament on African affairs 
be set up, and an African Bureau and an African 
Fund should be established. The point of his 
is that without permanent and reliable non-oflicial 
cai of information neither Parliament nor the public 
gn exercise efficient control and criticism. It is interesting 
hat another exceptionally able administrator, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, just returned from a tour of the Empire, has come 
»asimilar conclusion. In a statement this week he speaks 
of the “ dictatorship ” of the Colonial Office over 66,000,000 
mative and voteless people. Many will object to the term ; 
it is completely accurate unless the Colonial Office is 
dfectively responsible to properly informed Parliamentary 
and public opinion. Thus Mr. Bevin proposes that a Select 
Committee be appointed to enquire into colonial problems 
ind that the Labour and Trade Union movements should 
st up their own organisations of information. There is no 
ned to emphasise the wisdom and importance of such 
proposals ; the troubles of the West Indies and of Palestine 
might have been avoided if errors of policy and administration 
had been more effectively criticised at home. 


Ne list of * * x os 


Circular No, 164 

Mr, Walter Elliot’s reported statement that, owing to the 
demands of rearmament, “we may have to make inroads 
o the social services,” seemed to have lost its significance 
iter his own repudiation of it and the Prime Minister’s 
assurance, in the House of Commons, that the social services 
would not be cut. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement was, and still 
is, held to have exorcised finally the bogey raised by Mr. 
Elliot; it is, therefore, unsatisfactory and disturbing to find 
that already a circular, No. 164, has been issued by the Board 
of Education to the local authorities, which in several areas 
has led to the abandonment, on grounds of economy, of 
approved schemes for developing or extending secondary 
schools. In the L.C.C. area ten such schemes have been 
suspended and, it is feared, will be cancelled finally ; another 
twelve are reported to have been suspended in the Surrey 
wea. There are reasons for thinking that these unfortunate 
results may be due to ambiguities in the wording of the 
circular; if that is so, the ambiguity should be cleared up 
a once. Nothing could arouse greater disunity, or more 
profound mistrust of the Government’s intentions, than 
suspicions that the social services would be made to pay 
for rearmament. 
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mpanis. § The Prime Minister is on the whole optimistic about the 
_ payable ittade outlook, and since at the moment optimism is at a 
rected WE premium, it is satisfactory to find that in this case it is not 
to aft fitelied by the announcement that the number of insured 
it this s—§persons between the ages of 16 and 24 who were in employ- 
jation §ment in Great Britain on October 17th is officially estimated 
measutes at 12,294,000-—an increase of 23,000 since September 12th. 
‘0 whichThe number of registered unemployed has decreased by 
on more§17,391. At the same time a “ very serious diminution ” in 
h begafite output of the cotton-spinning mills is disclosed in the 
in 1935#cond annual report of the Spindles Board ; and the general 
ny godgimanagers of the four main line railway companies have 
weddingidtawn the attention of the railwaymen’s unions to the 
to coverfidtcline in railway revenues and have stated that in the New 
mametiYear they may have to ask for reduced labour costs. This 
-thougifmay be largely a strategic manoeuvre to counter the men’s 
nes hawgiclaim for a wage-increase, which it is quite clear there can 
* RO possibility of granting in present circumstances. 


* x x * 
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The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Parliament 


reassembled for the new session on the day after the Dartford 
election, and the Labour Opposition looked decidedly more 
cheerful than was the case last week. The phenomenal increase 
in the electorate of this particular constituency makes it 
impossible to draw any useful comparison with the 1935 
figures, and for the same reason it does not follow that Con- 
servative majorities in other divisions would similarly melt 
away. Nevertheless, Mrs. Adamson’s victory shows that, 
in spite of the enthusiasm which followed the Munich agree- 
ment, there is no political landslide. Undoubtedly there are 
in the country a certain number of Liberals and Labour 
men who are at the moment reluctant to oppose the Prime 
Minister. But it would appear both from the Oxford and the 
Dartford results that these defections are at least offset 
by the revolt of the Conservative minority. There is now 
much speculation at Westminster as to the date of the General 
Election, and there are many prophets who foresee a 
dissolution early in the new year. 
*x *x x x 


The task of moving the humble Address is not an easy one. 
Yet, as Mr. Attlee pointed out, it is every year carried out 
with distinction. Mr. Hely-Hutchinson, who came in last 
year for Hastings and who had previously confined himself 
to somewhat weighty contributions on budgetary policy, 
revealed a hitherto unsuspected gift of light humour. Mr. 
Markham was not quite so successful in his endeavour to 
apply transatlantic idioms to the procedure of the House of 
Commons. However, he wound up by professing his con- 
fidence in the continuance of our national greatness, a belief 
in which he was fortified by the recent achievements of 
British airmen and footballers. The ensuing debate continued 
much longer than is usual on the first day. After the leaders of 
the Opposition Parties had pointed out the principal omissions 
in the King’s Speech and the Prime Minister had, in a some- 
what minatory fashion, expressed the hope that Mr. Attlee 
would not trail his coat too conspicuously, a large number of 
back-benchers proceeded to ride their various hobby-horses. 
The best speech of the evening came from Mr. Boothby, 
who is anxious to see some form of administrative machinery 
set up to deal with supply and the civilian side of national 


service. 
*x * * * 


Wednesday’s debate was a much brisker affair, speeches 
being for the most part confined to foreign affairs. Sir 
Stafford Cripps demonstrated once again that he is the 
most formidable critic on the Labour front bench. He 
has always the appearance of being complete master both 
of his subject and his audience, and interruptions never 
appear to disturb him in the slightest degree. The Liberal 
spokesman was Mr. Ernest Evans, who intervenes all too 
seldom and who manages to deliver the most biting attacks 
with the air of a Cheeryble brother. Mr. Hunloke un- 
burdened himself of a competent maiden speech. The 
House was interested to hear that he was a descendant of 
Spencer Percival who was assassinated in the lobby in 1812. 

*x * *« * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s arguments are not always new, but 
he still uses them with unsurpassed pungency and effective- 
ness. The main theme of his speech was the Government’s 
neglect of Russia. Disarmament was the test of any arrange- 
ment that might be reached, and how, he asked, could general 
disarmament be achieved without the co-operation of the 
Soviet Government? He urged the Prime Minister to 
take Parliament into his confidence and to reveal his intentions 
in foreign ‘affairs. In this part of his speech the House 
was certainly with him. At present all parties are in the 
dark. There is a general feeling of uncertainty. The future 
alignment of British politics will in all probability be deter- 
mined by the foreign policy which Mr. Chamberlain must 
shortly formulate. 
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HE central feature of the twentieth commemoration 
of the first Armistice Day, as of all before it, 
is the customary two-minutes’ silence. Most of 
those whose province it is to speak or write on Armistice 
Day of 1938 would rather the silence were indefinitely 
prolonged and the page left blank. It is easy to prophesy 
smooth things and to cry peace where there is no peace, 
but that evasion of hard realities profits less than nothing. 
There is open war in China and in Spain. In the heart 
of Europe a Great Power has gained its ends by the 
threat of war and that alone (as lately as Monday Herr 
von Ribbentrop declared that “if a solution had not 
been found at Munich at the eleventh hour the Fihrer 
would have freed the Sudetenland by force of arms ”’). 
The shadow of war that fell on Europe six weeks ago 
has lifted but not dispersed; if it had, the nations would 
not be talking daily of fresh accelerations of their arma- 
ments programmes. The world to whose outline faith 
and hope gave form on the first Armistice Day was 
far different from the world we are living in today. 
The reasons for the frustration and the failure are 
manifold. The responsibility must be laid at many 
doors. The best setting for reflection on that is silence. 


And now to work. The world that needed rebuilding 
then has to be rebuilt still, and in some ways from 
worse ruins. The Munich Agreement averted war 
without establishing peace. That task still impends, 
and in the past week speakers from several countries 
have given their views on its execution. The British 
plan of international conciliation has a foremost place 
in the Speech drafted by Ministers and delivered by 
King George at the opening of the new session of 
Parliament on Tuesday. It embraces the promotion 
of good understanding in the spirit of the Anglo-German 
declaration of September 30th; the entry into force of 
the Anglo-Italian agreement ; and an offer of mediation, 
if desired, in both Spain and China. If reciprocated 
in the quarters where reciprocation is necessary, that 
programme might well provide a foundation on which new 
relationships in Europe could be based. In the main it 
is clearly a proper policy for the British Government 
to pursue, and a proper policy for the Prime Minister 
and Lord Halifax to press on the French Government 
when they visit Paris this month ; they are not likely 
to find questioning or reservation there. But optimism 
must not degenerate into illusion. Peace cannot consist 
of continuing demands on one side and continuing 
concessions on the other. Whatever hopes Munich 
inspired sprang from the belief that Germany’s am- 
bitions, except perhaps in the matter of colonies, had 
been satisfied, and that no obstacles to a good under- 
standing between the Great Powers of Western and 
Central Europe remained. Only if that is true can 
we believe that progress has been made towards lasting 
peace. 


The signs are not altogether reassuring. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in the debate on the adjournment in the House 
of Commons, made studiously cordial references to the 
dictators who control the fortunes of Germany and 
Italy, and it was reasonable to anticipate that Herr Hitler 
in the speech he was to deliver at Weimar on Sunday 
would exhibit a spirit at least as responsive as that 
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that if it opened no doors, at least it closed none, 7, f 
further speech at Munich on Tuesday was little differen, und 
Little advance towards peace can be hoped for, as My 
Chamberlain has more than once pointed out, from the 
attitude of negation. Herr Hitler, however, has not beg 
the only German spokesman in the past week, and the 
address given by the Foreign Minister, Her 7 
Ribbentrop, to the Foreign Press Association in Betig 
on Monday, was, it is fair to say, of a distinctly mop 
hopeful tenor. After the now conventional castigatig 
of “war-mongers” in this country and France (Hey 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini seem well on the Way to 
vetoing the existence of Parliamentary Oppositions ip 
other countries as well as their own) Herr von Ribbentnp 
made friendly reference to Mr. Chamberlain and Lo 
Halifax, M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, and expressed q 
obviously genuine belief in the possibility of bette 
understandings between Germany and France aj 
Germany and Britain. If Herr Hitler’s speech can 
regarded as boding neither good nor ill, Herr ym 
Ribbentrop’s may be taken as marking some slight 
advance. 


But public speeches at the best will not advance things 
much. The kind of equilibrium existing in Europe today 
is far too precarious to have hope of lasting. Are 
neutrality must give place to positive—and in due tim 
disarmed—co-operation. That may take various forms, 
Mr. Chamberlain clearly contemplates a resumption of 
the Four Power contact established at Munich, and th 
forthcoming conversations with French Ministers wil 
no doubt proceed on that assumption. But that can be 
only a first step. Europe cannot be controlled bya 
Four Power Directorate. And though Europe is mot 
immediately concerned, Great Britain, of all Power, 
cannot limit her horizon to one continent. For thit 
reason the important statement which General Smuts 
made on Sunday on the League of Nations needs tok 
studied with particular attention. The fact that 9 
acute and instructed an observer of international affain 
believes the survival and gradual resuscitation of th 
League possible will be of considerable encouragement 
to many who have observed with some concern the 
absence of the customary reference to support of the 
League in the King’s Speech on Tuesday. But to hope 
is one thing, to have assured ground for hope another. 
General Smuts’ beliefs regarding Geneva must i 
subjected to dispassionate scrutiny even (or especial) 
by those most predisposed to accept them unexamined. 


With General Smuts’ plea for a stable internation 
order there will be universal accord. To his propos 
that the League Council should be reduced to less unwieldy 
dimensions there is likely to be a ready, and to his 
suggestion of a committee of Great Powers within the 
Council a reluctant, assent. His declaration that evely 
effort should be made to bring the United States into 
some sort of association with the League will be ur 
hesitatingly endorsed—though to all appearance the 
United States was never more resolved to avoid any such 
complication. But when we come to the crucial questi 
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_qhether the Great Powers whose co-operation is vital, 
y and Italy, to say nothing of Japan, will accept 
gle fundamental principle of the League as we 
to be the answer? It is not a 





any sin j 
pave known it—what 1s 


= Speech, matter of approving this or that article of the Covenant, 
OM id thy the Covenant at all. But any League worth preserving, 
in Frano of 


or reforming, Ot recreating, must as the barest minimum 
= The dand for discussion and negotiation as the essential 
le differen method, and for justice and equity as the essential aim. 
for, a Nh There can be no place at Geneva for the sword in the 
from ty ales. No League whose tenets do not exclude the use of 
Rape. force for national ends, no League whose members 
ek, and thy 
Herr Von 
D in Berl 
nctly More 
consi 
nad W HEN Lord Peel’s Commission on Palestine reported 
the Way fp last year, it unanimously recommended the 
OSitions igi partition of a country equal in size to Wales between 
Ribbentrop fl the Arabs, the Jews, and the Mandatory Power. The 
and Loxjjq Government immediately agreed, stating, like the 
pressed mfg Commission, that by such a solution both peoples in 
of betty Palestine would obtain “‘ the inestimable boon of peace.” 
ance aiff The Woodhead Commission was thereupon despatched 
ch can te] “to draw up a more precise and detailed scheme of 
Herr yoni pattition.” It has now reported that any scheme of 
me slghf partition is impracticable. The Government again 
agrees. The only rational conclusion might seem to be 
nce thine tat the Government thinks no solution can confer “ the 
ope toy inestimable boon of peace ” on the peoples of Palestine. 
In fact, however, the Government now believes there are 
d . & “alternative means” of finding a satisfactory solution, 
us form: forgetting perhaps that it was precisely because no alter- 
nption of native could be found that the Peel Commission recom- 
, and the mended partition and that the Government accepted its 
ters il recommendation. The problem of Palestine is therefore 
at can help US 8 far from being solved as it was two years ago; 
led by aff rather farther—farther because by now the Arabs have 
» is ta learned the value of even unsuccessful rebellion as a means 
Power, © avert a settlement they regard as unsatisfactory. 


For tha’ Thus deadlock seems to have been reached. But the 
1 Smuts Government’s resources are not yet exhausted. It 
ds to bef Proposes in the immediate future to invite represen- 
that sof tatives of the Jewish Agency, and the Arabs of Palestine and 
al affairs the neighbouring States to London and hold discussions 
1 of the om which an agreed settlement may emerge. If the 
agement discussions fail, the Government will pronounce and 
‘ern the impose its own policy, though no policy has yet been 
t of the decided on. Such a procedure gives ample proof, if 
to hopef aly more were needed, of the Government’s sincere 
another. desire to reconcile by agreement the conflicting demands 
just bff M2 Palestine. Yet it depends once again on the assump- 
pecially) oa, so convincingly refuted by the Peel Commission, 
amined. that some basis of reconciliation between Jew and Arab 
ia unitary State exists. 





national 
The conclusions of the Peel Commission are now 


proposal 


nwieldy§ town over in favour of those of the Woodhead Com- 


to hisf Mission. Yet, in the first place, it is certain that of the 
hin the Wo bodies the first spoke with by far the greater author- 
t every§ HY, experience and knowledge. In the second place, 
es intog the arguments of the Woodhead Commission are by no 
be un-§ Means so conclusive as they appear to the Government. 
ce thef They cannot be discussed in detail here. But it can be 
ry suchf Onfidently asserted that the objections, economic, topo- 
uestiongf Saphical, strategic, which are raised against partition 


insist on the right to be judges in their own cause, no 
League in which impartial and disinterested rulings do 
not play a decisive part, can have any obvious utility in the 
world today. Has Herr Hitler, who was ready to risk a 
European war rather than wait, decided henceforward to 
honour Germany’s signature of the Kellogg Pact ? Is he, 
as he never was in those last days of September, either at 
Berchtesgaden or at Godesberg or at Munich, ready to 
accept anyone’s verdict on the justice of his cause except 
his own ? The League in any event is worth Keeping alive 
till better days dawn. But its immediate future must 
be assessed in the light of facts as well as hopes. 


DEADLOCK IN PALESTINE 


were all foreseen by the Peel Commission when it made 
its recommendations. Further, the proposals for ex- 
changing populations and subsidising the Arab State 
made by the Peel Commission are set aside by the Wood- 
head Commission on no very satisfactory grounds. 
A subsidy to the Arab State is considered to conflict with 
its fiscal independence ; this may or may not be so, but 
the alternative is a State in which the Arabs will have no 
prospect of achieving any independence whatsoever. It 
is considered that a subvention from the Jewish to the 
Arab State will “ arouse resentment” ; that a British sub- 
sidy cannot be justified ; such statements are matters of 
opinion and as such go clearly beyond the terms of refer- 
ence of a purely fact-finding Commission. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Woodhead report exagger- 
ates difficulties into impossibilities, and thereby defeats 
the entire purpose of the Commission’s appointment. 


Nevertheless, its arguments are accepted by the 
Government and partition is presumably disposed 
of for ever. What is the alternative which the Govern- 
ment believes to exist? It seems unwise to build any 
excessive hopes on the talks in London. It is possible 
that the Arabs will refuse to attend. They may choose 
representatives, like the exiled Grand Mufti, whom the 
Government may refuse to accept. The Mufti’s view 
cannot be reconciled with the obligations of the Govern- 
ment; less extreme views are unrepresentative of the 
Arab Nationalist movement. The rulers of the other 
Arab States may indeed moderate the demands of the 
Palestinian Arab representatives. In that case it will be 
left for the British Government to find a formula, which, 
rejecting partition and Arab independence, both satisfies 
Arab nationalism and assures the future security and 
development of the Jewish National Home. 


There is no good ground for supposing that the Govern- 
ment can evolve such a formula, except its belief that it 
can; the whole contention of the Peel Commission, 
approved originally by the Government, was that no 
such formula could be found. The fundamental reason 
is that any formula which guarantees the future of the 
Jewish National Home denies the Arabs any hope of 
achieving independence, not merely now but at any time, 
and therefore cannot be accepted by Arab nationalism. 
On the other hand, any formula which does not guarantee 
the security and future development of the National 
Home is incompatible with the obligations of the British 
Government. And if the whole of the Arab world may be 
antagonised by a solution which makes the aims of Arab 
nationalism in Palestine for ever impossible of achicve- 
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ment, any plan which endangers the future of the 
National Home will antagonise a Power far greater 
than the whole of Arabia, the United States of America. 

The Government, however, has presumably faced 
these difficulties. The White Paper asserts, in the face 
of all the evidence, that a way out exists. It is too 
much to expect that it will be found spontaneously by 
the Arab and Jewish representatives in London; if 
found at all, it will only be if the Government can direct 
the discussions to a conclusion it already has in mind, 
Unfortunately, it appears to have nothing in mind. 
Yet to engage in the discussions on the basis merely of 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a mistake to judge by-elections (or any other election 
for that matter) on their face-value. Take, for example, 
Oxford and Dartford. The Oxford result was generally 
hailed in the Government camp as a signal Government 
triumph. Dartford is described in the Opposition Press as 
“a smashing blow to the Tories,” and it is a fact that the 
turnover of votes was sufficient in the latter case (since the 
Government majority at the last election was small) to give 
the seat to Labour, while at Oxford it only sufficed to halve 
the Government majority. Yet if you reckon the turnover 
by percentages, which seems fair in view of the difference in 
the size of the constituencies, you find that at Dartford it was 
no more than 4.1 per cent., whereas at Oxford it was 6.7. 
That seems to qualify the “ smashing blow ” claim a little. 
At the same time it is open to the Opposition to claim, if it 
likes, that in the first two of the series of Post-Munich by- 
elections the Government only polled 58,073 votes against 
58,877 (a difference of less than 1 per cent.). But it would be 
by no means fair, particularly in respect of Dartford, to 
represent Munich, or foreign policy generally, as the only 

issue. 

x * x *« 

The much-predicted visit of Mr. Oswald Pirow, Minister of 
Defence in the South African Union, to Herr Hitler to discuss 
the colonial question may, of course, be an inaccurately 
predicted visit. On the whole it may be hoped so. For 
Mr. Pirow is credited with the view that Germany should 
have territory in Africa, but not South-West Africa or 
Tanganyika. Anyone is, no doubt, at liberty to discuss 
anything unofficially with anybody, but the colonial question 
is a singularly delicate matter, and unless Mr. Pirow con- 
templates the allocation to Germany of some part of the 
Union’s territory (other than South-West Africa), or alter- 
natively (which is improbable) is requested by Mr. Chamberlain 
to discuss the question at Berlin on behalf of the whole 
Commonwealth, it is difficult to see what his status in the 
matter would be. But, as I say, the whole story, persistent 


though it is, may be a canard. 
* *« x x 


The “ broadsheet ” habit is growing rather remarkably. 
And remarkably is the right word, for why in the fourth 
decade of the twentieth century, when newspapers and 
reviews of every quality and colour might be thought to 
supply the whole needs of thinking men, should we revert 
to the habits of the early eighteenth and circulate news- 
letters representing simply the comments of a single individual 
on things in general? These reflections are prompted by the 
appearance of the latest of such publications (its age is still 
less than a fortnight) styled with majestic simplicity The 
Broadsheet and brought into being, as its first issue ob- 
serves rather acrimoniously, “ because of dissatisfaction 
with existing news-letters, which consist of (1) Commander 
King-Hall’s Newsletter, (2) The Week, (3) The Whitehall 
Letter, (4) The Diplomatic-Political Correspondent.” Into the 








a general hope ten times confounded by actug] even 
in Palestine may be to invite disaster. To impox 
solution after the discussions have broken down ville 
to create a situation even more difficult than at 
There will still remain one expedient—for the Brit 
Government to continue to administer the mandgp ; 
its original form. That is by no means to be ruled oy, 
It may well indeed prove the only way. But unflinc 
firmness and resolute impartiality will be essential, ¢ 
any successful policy. Those qualities are indi 

in any event in the interval that must elapse befgy 
any permanent solution can be devised. 


invidious comparisons thus invited I have no idea of entering 
particularly as I have never heard before of the third and four 
of the organs quoted. The identity of the editor of the ny 
addition to literature (whose field of comment ranges frog 
foreign policy to prostitution) is veiled—except to anyon 
who chooses to scan a London Directory and find the teng 
of 3 Pair South, 10 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


* x * * 


Some sidelights on the patent medicine industry, on whig 
Lord Horder and others have been writing in The Spectaig, 
have been reaching me from different quarters. One ¢ 
them has a bearing on the habitual silence of the daily papen 
.on this subject : I am told that a certain paper draws £300, 
a year from patent medicine advertisements ; if that is » 
there are certainly other papers whose revenue from tht 
source must be reckoned in millions. Then there is, 
circular, marked “ Private and Confidential” (in spite of 
which its original recipient sends it on to me) issued » 
clients by a firm of London advertising agents holding » 
as an awful example of “ the meddling of bureaucratic buy. 
bodies ” the application of legislation in force in the United 
States ; for instance, “a world-famous laxative is forbidden 
to advertise that it is a competent treatment for skin troubles; 
that it puts the entire system in order and is of aid in th 
treatment of influenza”; “a well-known tooth-paste hs 
to cease alleging that it ‘ goes deeper,’ and that it has long 
been used by dentists everywhere to combat gum trouble.” 


All this seems to me very salutary, but I can understand §. 


the views of advertising agents on the subject. 
* * * * 

I see that a rather rigorous Howard League speaker bs 
been condemning, or at least questioning, the new earning 
scheme in convict prisons on the ground that it leads 
gambling. It does unquestionably ; there can be no manne 
of doubt about that—unless some of my ex-convict friends 
have been misleading me very wantonly. The speaker’ 
suggestion was that the earnings (which average about 9 
a week or less) should be banked and given to each ma 
on his discharge. You might as well abolish the schem 
out of hand as that. Convicts are not normally providest 
persons. The tobacco and other little luxuries they a@ 
buy with their weekly earnings have made an astonishing 
difference to prison life—as men, officers, Governors and 
Prison Commissioners alike testify—and the whole rousl 
of prison life runs smoother in consequence. Defend 
gain would interest no one. The gambling is a pity, # 
doubt, but no large sums can be involved, for no large sulls 
are available, and to end the scheme on that account would 
be as harsh as it would be impolitic. As it is I have 
of cases, and I am glad to mention them, of convicts who 
have saved every penny they earned and from time to tm 
sent out the little totals, through the prison officials, ® 
their wives. That means in the circumstances quite ext 
ordinary self-denial. JANUS. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR DEMOCRACY 


By JOHN GRIERSON 


he Britis {Mr. Grierson, who was head successively of the Empire Marketing Board Film Unit and the Post Office Film Unit, 


shadow of our troubled times is cast even on so 
simple a matter as our British appearance at the 
New York World Fair in the spring of 1939. There, all the 
gations of the world will present their pictures. The American 
gonsors say that the guiding theme will be “ How are 
we building for the world of tomorrow ?” What the British 
cure will be in relation to that theme is not only a matter 
of national importance, but of international interest as well, 
fr it challenges us to a definition of policy and attitude 
which our fellow democracies, and particularly the Dominions, 
ae more than anxious .to have. 

On a recent visit to the United States and Canada, I was 
impressed by the constancy of the request that Britain should 
express more patently her fidelity to the democratic scheme 
of things. Behind the request there was obviously a doubt. 
One Chicago professor put it explicitly: “Is it possible 
that your caste system so cuts across your democratic pre- 
tensions that there is no relying on you?” I countered 
with the obvious comment that America, with its demo- 
catic enthusiasm today, is fighting for freedoms won here 
generations ago, and that in such matters as the right to 
mionise, child-labour, and responsibility for the unem- 
ployed, we had nothing to fear from comparison with his 
“more democratic ”? America. 

But the question left me worried. I am no less worried 
on returning, when I find it necessary to cut from one of 
my films a speech about the Tolpuddle martyrs and the 
right to unionise. It was interpreted as a special plea for 
the Labour Party, and as a strictly non-party maker of 
films, I cannot risk an accusation of that sort. We are 
obviously not so assured in our democratic régime as we all 
rather easily thought we were a year ago. The need for 
national organisation and for the disciplines that go with 
it make the position still more uncertain. Is our acceptance 
of the democratic faith strong enough and clear enough 
not only to produce the necessary national force, but to 
withstand the temptation of easy authoritarian solutions ? 
I say to myself, I am only a film-maker concerned with 
the picture of Britain, and concerned particularly with 
its picture at the New York World Fair. But I know that 
a my question of “‘ what picture ?” is answered, so is the 
question of Britain in our time. I want a picture of Britain 
% a functioning democracy, for it is the only picture on 
arth I am interested in, and I begin to wonder if I may not 
have to press for it. 

In and about that picture of Britain at New York I see 
mobilised various forces. There is the Vansittart Committee, 
whose head, after the stress of the days of crisis, is off on 
holiday for a couple of months. One sees little in the public 
ptints to establish confidence that that Committee has taken 
lective leadership in the presentation of Britain abroad. As 
amore direct force, and loosely related to the Vansittart 
Committee, there is the British Council for Cultural Relations 
Abroad. Its head is Lord Lloyd. On its council sit representa- 
Wes of the different political parties, but I would like to be 
sure that these representatives are as concerned as I am about 
the democratic nature of the picture we are presenting abroad. 
They are Mr. Attlee, Mr. Alexander, Sir William Jenkins, 
lord Eustace Percy, Sir Eugene Ramsden and Lord Snell. 
‘Under that Council again, and looking after the film 
tide of Britain’s picture, there is the Joint Committee. Its 
ible chairman is Mr. Philip Guedalla. Whatever film 
Mcture is sent abroad is, as things now stand, his personal 
"sponsibility, and it is, I feel, a great responsibility for 
oe man, even for one so able as Mr. Guedalla. He has 
00 all-party representation on his Committee, and, in fact, 
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may be regarded as the creator of the documentary film.] 


there is no satisfactory way that the public can keep con- 
tact with his Committee’s decisions, through Parliament 
or otherwise. There are only the official representatives 
of the Department of Overseas Trade, the Foreign Office, 
the British Council, the Travel and Industrial Development 
Association, and the British Film Institute. To these, 
one hears, has more recently been added a representative 
from the news-reels. Mr. Guedalla has expressed himself 
as specially interested in a news-reel presentation of Britain 
at New York, and, in fact, the news reels are the only section 
of the film industry on his committee. Appreciating the 
news-reel presentation of Britain during the past few weeks, 
and, in particular, their shallow picture of Britain’s social 
and political disposition today, one’s doubts increase. 

I shall say frankly what film picture of Britain I want at 
New York. I allow, of course, for a news-reel picture, and 
also for the best possible representation of the films we are 
making in the studios. But I would particularly like to see 
a picture of our functioning democracy, and a definite reply 
to that question which the Fair has set: “ What are we 
doing to build the world of tomorrow?” I believe and 
know that we can give a great account of ourselves. I 
believe that America would receive our picture with 
enthusiasm. The first good reason is that we have a brilliant 
record to present. How many Americans have asked me to 
send them an account of our many battles for individual 
liberty! It is not only there, and in the story of British 
justice and the British Parliament, but in everything we 
have subsequently done for unemployment, for housing and 
health, for education and the service of children, that the 
story I want lies. {I know our tradition of personal service, 
penetrating as it does local government and the supple- 
mentary women’s and children’s services of the country, 
would be enormously interesting to a country which is only 
now building a tradition of personal service. But I would 
make the picture wider still. Tucked away behind the 
research-stations of industry, medicine and agriculture are 
achievements of international validity. In our work of 
colonial administration, as in our work of international 
commerce, there are achievements of pioneering, organisa- 
tion, and even of civilisation, which should be brought into 
focus. But the sum and substance of my case is not in this 
or that theme, but in the thought that we shall seriously 
describe what we are doing about the organisation of human 
life to better ends. 

It is not so very difficult. It is no more difficult than 
presenting a week-to-week news-reel of our more ceremonial 
moments. The picture I want is, in fact, partly made. 
We are rich today in film descriptions of what we have 
done for housing and health and the betterment of social 
conditions—richer than any country in the world, not 
excepting America. The picture might be filled out some- 
what, even in time for the Fair in May, if there is the will 
to fill it out. It is that will which I think may not exist, 
and must, under a proper, nationally responsible organisa- 
tion, be created. 

There is no question but that there is now a sad differ- 
ence of opinion among those of us who are deeply 
concerned in the matter. I put my view. Others are 
already saying in answer that they fear this picture of 
housing, health and the rest, in so far as it shows “ negatives ” : 
meaning that these democratic achievements are based on 
what we have done with “slums,” “ unemployment ” and 
the like. In their difference of opinion they are for a more 
“ agreeable ”’ picture of life in Britain, and I must say I am 
also for the pictures of tradition and ceremonial and the 
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feats of Army, Navy and Air Force, which they call for. 
But it is the essence of my view that the real measure of 
our national achievement is in what we have done and are 
now doing with these very negatives which they want to 
exclude. To show our national life without them is to 
make the Nazi or the Bolshevist mistake of showing only 
halcyon pictures of staged parades against sky-lines. They 
defeat themselves before long by their own emptiness, for 
they lack the bone and substance of what one means by 
democracy. The conscience of a free people facing up 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


= 
realistically, methodically and of its own will to its, ” 
problems, is not in them. I confess I think we do oyna. it 
the most honour, here and abroad, by being our viet 
decent, democratic selves at work and at play, and thy did : 
other theory of cultural relations or propaganda jg a 
and abominable. I am not impressed by the Criticism wig s 
asks: “Do you expect any critical judgement from tel els thi 
















average Greek ?”” I am a democrat, and I do. Tt seems iil ot outs 

me inconceivable that we should apply a lesser Measure jy et 

propaganda from Britain. To } 

refuses | 

It is the 

BRITISH POLICY NOW—V ame 
we 

German 


[This is the fifth of a series of articles on British Foreign Policy as it must be framed in the situation created by the Mug, of # P 
Agreement ; every writer is invited to express his own opinions freely. Next week’s article will te by Mir. F. A, Spende| # the pro 
not 


HE policy of the Government has been repeatedly 
stated. It is to arrive at an agreement, an accommo- 
dation, a collaboration, with Italy, Germany and Japan, on 
the ground that we have to live in the same world with those 
three powerful States; that it is unrealistic to take an attitude 
of permanent hostility to them, dividing the world into two 
ideological camps and that the grounds of agreement exist. 
To the degree to which, runs the argument, these three 
dynamic, have-not States are allowed to expand elsewhere— 
in China, Africa, South Eastern Europe, the Ukraine—they 
are the more likely to leave us in peace. There is nothing in 
such a programme, it is urged, that necessarily cuts athwart 
fundamental British interests, since there is work enough 
throughout the wide and disorderly world for all four of us. 
Constant appeal is made to the principle of conciliation, 
friendly contact and appeasement as the justification of 
this general policy. 

In each one of the international crises which have arisen 
since September, 1931 (when Sir John Simon won such warm 
encomiums from the Japanese for the eloquence with which he 
then stated their case), this need for “ conciliation and appease- 
ment ” has been invoked. The word “ appeasement ” was 
repeatedly used in justifying the Government’s policy of 
declining to support any active attempt to restrain Japan. We 
ought, ran the phrase, to appease rather than coerce. 

Looking back on the seven years which have elapsed since 
we first invoked that justification for our policy, can we say, 
with any respect for truth at all, that the policy has resulted in 
the growth of appeasement or conciliation in international 
affairs? We know, of course, the contrary to be the case. 
For on each of these occasions when we talked of appeasement 
and conciliation, we seemed to have in mind only the powerful 
party to the dispute, the aggressor. We have not “ appeased ” 
the victims. In that first case a large block of the earth’s 
por ulation, four hundred million human beings, was ren- 
dered more bitterly hostile than ever to the policy in which 
we so readily acquiesced. The full results of that hostility, 
to ourselves as well as to others, have not yet even begun to 
be revealed. But if the policy did not appease the Chinese, 
did it appease the Japanese ? The almost daily reports from 
the Far East the last two or three years are the answer to that 
question. 

Similarly in the Abyssinian affair. The “ appeasement ” 
of Mussolini has gravely intensified the hostility to the British 
Empire of the coloured races throughout the world. Abyssinia 
was a symbol. And the Empire is mainly coloured: the 
greatest coloured empire of history. 

British policy in Spain has conciliated neither side 
there, and, as the latest pronouncement of Lord Halifax 
makes clear, not deflected by one iota the conduct of the 
invaders. The forces of the Left, outside Spain, in those 
European democracies which have been so deeply moved by 
the epic resistance of the Spanish Government to Fascist 
invasion during the last two years, have certainly not been 
conciliated or appeased. As little have the democratic forces 





in Czechoslovakia, or in other Central or South Eastern Staty raed 

now delivered over to Nazi domination. And haye the Hl we are 

popular forces in France been won to friendly confidengy tp viole 

British power? Yet co-operation with France, the Brig A ch 

Government have insisted over and over again, is indispen, our pre 

able to our own security. British 
But there is a still more vital aspect of the problem, relag{ 

to British security. When we talk of redressing the grievangy 

or satisfying the legitimate demands, of a Power like Germay, 

we usually leave out of account the most passionate grievang 

and the most insistent demand of all, and in doing s0 rend 

any permanent appeasement impossible. 


The most passionate grievance of Germany is that she wy 
subjected to humiliating defeat and what she regards as gms 
injustice, as the result of a sudden combination of her neigh. heard, 
bours against her. And her most insistent demand is tha hi 
never again must Germany be exposed to the risk of sud 
a contingency. If Hitler’s life’s work is to have any meaning, 
if the miracle he has wrought is to have permanence, x 
must make quite sure that any repetition of Versailles becoms 
physically impossible. 

To do this he must, so long as he rejects the collectir 
method, forbid non-German combinations or  alliancs, 
and must dominate any combination of which Germay 
makes a part. Single European States, however heavily 
armed, . Germany can meet; a combination might 
defeat her, as before. A bargain with Britain does not met 
the case, for when Britain is a member of an alliance she hs 
to consider her allies. Britain did not want certain featurs 
of the Versailles Treaty, but was obliged to consent there 
as payment to allies. She did not want the invasion of th 
Ruhr, but was obliged to acquiesce in it. No feature of 
German policy is clearer than this determination to tolertt 
no combinations that might become hostile. Thus the effort 
to destroy the alliances with Russia ; to separate Britain from 
France. 

It is clear if one thinks this through, that this means the 
domination of Europe, including Britain, by Germay. 
Already, as The Spectator pointed out last week, Germuty 
has attained a position of predominance such as no Europea 
State has enjoyed for over a century. But even that statemett 
falls short of the facts. Napoleon, even after Austerlitz, Ws 
not in a position to threaten the destruction of the British 
capital; Hitler is. He is also in a position, with German gus 
commanding Gibraltar harbour, and the now complete sub a. 
servience of his subordinate ally in the Mediterranean, to sevtt Engl 
a vital artery of Empire. The position in the Far East’ 
indicated by a statement of the Japanese Ambassador 1 
Rome, a statement made last week significantly enough to the 
German Press in these words: “The end of the British with 
predominance in the Far East has come for all time. A ne 
chapter of history begins.” 

A great many ask: ‘“‘ Why should we fear Germany’ natu 
domination? Why should she ask for what is unreastt 
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ile?” The reply to whichis that we cannot expect Germany 
show better conduct in a position of domination than we 





our ond _ To retain her predominance she will have to do what 
and thet did: grant to allies conditions which she may not entirely 
a is pm” which are necéssary rewards for support. 

but PP 


ticism why We are at Germany’s mercy because Germany, or Hitler, 
Nt from ty that that is the only alternative to Germany being 
It seems y ours, of running once more the risk of another Versailles. 
' Measure gill To accept the kind of Europe that Hitler demands means, 
however, that Britain must accept the precise risks Germany 
refuses t0 accept—risks which we refused to accept in 1914. 
It is the ancient dilemma which only the collective method 
in some form can solve. 

If we cannot be secure when Germany is dominant, nor 
Germany secure when we are dominant, only a combination 
re Munich of all parties concerned to resist violence by any can solve 
Spender) I the problem. But we move away from that solution. We 
we not winning over the dynamic States because our policy 
astern Suty Hl has made violence by them easy, attractive, profitable. And 
d have th we are steadily alienating those whose support in resistance 

Onfidence jy violence is indispensable. 
the Brij. a choice is still available. We might still, by swallowing 
S indispen. our prejudices in respect of Russia, create a Franco-Russian- 
British combination ; follow that up by such economic aid 


lem, relat 

 Stievance, 

© German, . 
Spe, AMERICA’S 

B 80 realy By V.A. 
rat she my ETWEEN September 14th, when no hint of Mr. 
ds as Chamberlain’s first visit to Herr Hitler had yet been 

| her heh heard, and October 20th, when the danger of immediate 


ind is th "2! had receded far enough to allow Palestine, Spain and 
sk of suc China to resume their tenancy of the left-hand columns of 
y meaning the newspages, I did not see an English newspaper of any 
mnence, ke kind, daily or weekly. During those five tremendous weeks 
°s becomy fy 725, for the first time in my life, travelling in the United 
States, and I was never long enough in any one place to find 
the shop where foreign newspapers were to be had. 

allianas, I saw, with my English and unaccustomed eyes, Americans 
G so anxious that they sometimes forgot to be tactful, and my 
t-heany English ears heard none but American opinions, during all 
might that time. My first sight of the United States coincided 
notin with a crisis of extreme severity in Europe, and at the same 
se she hy European influences were, with a completeness I had 
2 fale not foreseen, withdrawn from me. Now, in the eastbound 
nt thease ner, with most of the ship to myself, I have the chance to 
on ile record my impressions (before they are confused by what I 
read) of what Americans felt, thought and said during the 


Collective 


eature of 
tolerate MOMentous days, and after. 
the efforly Except on one very important point, reference to which 


tain fron Will be made presently, they did not, naturally, all think the 
same, Visiting only a few States on the eastern seaboard, and 
reans they Mtting only the people of financial and social security with 
Fermany, whom my errand brought me into contact, I found differing 
Germany § "Pitions to which I will try to do justice. 
Juropeat Landing in New York on September 19th, I was imme- 
tatemest diately made aware of the smallness of the contemporary 
itz, Ws world. I was held up by a long ‘procession of men and women 
> British ing banners with the device “ Save Czechoslovakia.” 
lasked what this meant—whether the protestants wished the 
ete sub-j United States to save Czechoslovakia (I was as new and raw 
‘to sever ® that !) or whether they were merely exhorting France and 
- East is d to do so; and, in either case, what course of action 
ador tof *@S proposed. On this occasion and on the frequent subse- 
fh to the § WEN occasions when the necessity for saving Czechoslovakia 
” British Was impressed upon me, I put the last of these questions—not 
A new political, certainly not with contentious, but with geo- 
Saphical, intent. Needless to say, I was not quarrelling with 
many’ their appeal, but trying to discover if they realised its physical 
mature. Did they know, in short, with even approximate 


wreasea : : < 
«curacy, the relative geographical positions of the countries 





to China (in which we might have American help) that 
Japanese power would be absorbed for a long time, with a 
final chance that China might in the end assert her independ- 
ence; help Spain to become independent of the invaders ; 
regain for ourselves and France our position in the Mediter- 
ranean and nurse that combination into the nucleus of a 
collective grouping putting its combined power behind a 
system of equality of economic and political right, into which 
Germany could enter as partner. But partnership would have 
little attraction for Germany if resistance to her power had so 
collapsed that she could without much risk insist upon 
domination. Possession from her point of view would be 
preferable to mere partnership. 

Or, there is the alternative which seems to be attractive to 
so many at the moment: Alliance with Germany and her 
associates for the common exploitation of conquests. But 
the same rule holds. Our share of the booty would depend 
upon our power to impose our views in the matter. To 
secure immunity for ourselves by promising not to oppose 
the exploitation of third parties could last only as long as the 
supply of such third parties held out. Events might prove 
that Russia would not be one of them. (Other dictators 
have burnt their fingers in Russia.) And then we should 
be “ next.” 


EMOTIONS 


POPE At Sea. October 29th 


principally concerned ? In most cases, they proved to be 
only slightly better informed than we are apt to be about the 
distance and direction of Wisconsin from Indiana or Maryland 
from Utah. 

During the ten days between the dates of my arrival and 
the Munich Conference, almost everyone I met went out of 
his way to tell me, in charming and often touching terms, 
of his hopes that England might not be forced into war ; 
and more than one added encouragingly that the division of 
sentiment which had made itself felt in 1914 no longer 
existed, and that all, including the majority of the large 
German element, where today wholeheartedly with the 
democracies. 

But after the Conference the expressions of opinion 
became more explicit, and also more revealing. First, there 
were the critics of Mr. Chamberlain. These fell into five 
main groups—those who thought he had missed his great 
chance of checking Herr Hitler (only, with their rather 
dangerous addiction to images, they generally used some 
such phrase as “‘ putting that young man across your knee ”) ; 
those who thought he had been outmanoeuvred ; those who 
thought he had shown the white feather (it should be 
explained that the atiitide of most Americans towards the 
Dictators is marked by a courage seldom attained by 
Europeans); those, unimportant but not uncommon, who 
were vaguely disappointed at the subsidence of a thrilling 
but distant crisis; and those who were indignant at the 
fate of the Czechs. These last were probably the largest 
group. They made their presence felt in every cinema, not 
only by mitigating with hisses the plaudits for the Premier, 
but also by countering with clapping the boos for the Fihrer. 
(For reasons not clear to me, Signor Mussolini’s screen 
appearances were always greeted with laughter.) 

But, besides the critics of English policy, there were and 
still are the genuine pacifists who revere (it is their word) 
the Prime Minister and acclaim him, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, the greatest living statesman. Their enthusiasm, 
however, springs from a cause and flows to an effect, and 
they cherish logically the determination which the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen hold more instinctively—the one 
common idea, the one important exception, already alluded 
to, in the prevailing divergence of views. They mean to 
keep out of wars, especially European ones. 
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I have no doubt at all about the strength and acceptance 
of this determination on the eastern seaboard, as far as I 
saw it: and, admittedly, it grows stronger as one goes 
westward. Any plans’ or hopes based on American support, 
other than sympathy, in a European conflagration are, I am 
sure, illusory. Dupont and Oelschlaeger, Boguslawski and 
Jonescu, Zilz and Johannsen, Ionides and Chiesa, Evans 
and Sizoo—they all, in their varying accents, are equally 
resolved that American blood shall not be shed in any of 
the lands of any of their fathers. Moreover, the lesson of 
the ‘ Lusitania’ has been so well learned that even those 
German errors of diplomacy and tact, on which we have 
come to rely, are expected and allowed for and discounted 
in advance. 

Mr. Churchill’s appeal on the wireless, therefore, was 
largely wasted breath. Less eloquently made, it might have 
been hotly resented ; and in some of the shrinking chain of 
Hearst newspapers there was an attempt to present it as an 
unwarrantable interference. But in what are perhaps the 
two most important papers in the country, the New York 
Times (pretty friendly to us) and the Herald-Tribune (slightly 
less so), and also among the educated public, it was given 
respectful attention. They liked being the cause, the recipi- 
ents, of such “ swell” rhetoric. But it did not affect their 


HOW THE PUBLIC THINKS—IHII 


By S. C. LESLIE 


[This is the third of a series of four articles discussing the factors which make British public opinion what it is] 


HE question we are asking is whether it would be good 
policy to “rush” the British people into readiness 
for action by propaganda undertaken directly for that 
purpose. The only useful approach to this question is 
through an examination of what such propaganda means. Let 
us examine it first in an extreme form, taking as our mentor 
the Chancellor of the German Reich, as extensive a prac- 
titioner of the craft of propaganda as history has known— 
and a theorist as well. It has been left to our age, and 
to Mein Kampf, to provide the spectacle of Borgia as 
his own Machiavelli, the king become philosopher, or 
the philosopher, king. Hitler’s principles, as set out and 
practised by himself, can be summed up : 

(1) Put your points with absolute simplicity, and never 
mind the highbrows who think your thesis or your methods 
crude. 

(2) Don’t qualify, or explain, or admit two sides to a 
question : facts may be shaded grey ; your ideas and slogans 
must be absolute black and white. 

(3) Repeat, repeat, repeat; people don’t want to think 
for themselves, they want to be given ideas ready-made and 
they want those ideas driven firmly in. 

(4) Tell people the things that will meet their inner needs 
—that is the way to get them to respond. They want a 
scapegoat on whom to unload their own guilt or shame— 
give them one. They want to feel big—tell them they are 
big. They want to feel good—don’t make the mistake 
of appealing to their crude material instincts—that way lies 
demoralisation. Appeal to their idealism—offer them a 
noble cause to fight for. 

For. this last piece of wisdom Hitler might have quoted 
Garibaldi, who promised his followers “‘ wounds and death.” 
Actually he takes for his authority the success of British 
War-time propaganda, which invited the home population 
to fight for the rights of small nations and broke the enemy’s 
war morale by offering him a world régime of justice and 
self-determination. This seems to me a curious argument 
in the mouth of Hitler, who is himself the beneficiary, the 
exploiter, of what Germany came to feel about that propa- 
ganda. If Britain’s war-time propaganda succeeded for 
the moment, the partial falsity of its basis, demonstrated 
at Versailles and after, has brought terrible consequences, 
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standpoint one iota. They thought it a good election ad 
—an election in which they have not the faintest intention 
participating. 

Even this brief survey must contain a reference to thy 
strange phenomenon of contemporary America, the President 
It might seem that so powerful and forceful a man could a 
any time falsify all estimates, defy and reverse the Nationg| 
policy of neutrality, and form and even lead in Person y 
crusade to save the democracies. But whatever he may dog 
home, he can hardly enter upon a war overseas without the 
support of the most wealthy and influential sections of ty j 
community ; and this support, so far from being lent, wou 
be savagely withheld from a cause which, unpopular in ise 
would be still further disliked, suspected and opposed 
being sponsored by him. Only those who can recall ty 
ruling classes’ vilification of Mr. Lloyd George in pre-Wy 
days will be able to gauge thé American business man’s feel; 
—compounded of detestation, fear and contempt—for th 
Chief Executive. Corruption and megalomania are th 
mildest of the charges levelled against him in private conversy. 
tions in which his name occurs. It will be seen, then, tha 
Mr. Roosevelt could hardly do what Woodrow Wilson did, 
even if he wished ; and I don’t suppose that, with the Presi. 
dential Election rising in the sky, he wishes, 
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One wonders why Hitler should expect a different. ultimate J of mass-c 
fate for any other deliberate prostitution of idealism to the 
needs of power politics. 

However that may be, the remainder of Hitler’s creed, THI 
which deals with the technique rather than the content of 
propaganda, is an excellent summary of the theory of “ hard- 
boiled ’” commercial advertising. Tell them what they like— 
crudely, simply, of course if need be falsely, and keep on EX’ 
telling. One’s own conviction about “ hard-boiled” fa 
advertising is that it works very well, like falsifying the petty 9's mp 
cash, while it works at all; but that both processes are 91 most 
inherently likely to bring about their own downfall, Jae the 
Unscrupulously advertised commodities often score ffreighbor 
quick successes and bring to such methods a prestige Bayer, ' 
in some business circles which is really quite undeserved, ff cathol 
The history of so-called “ scientific” advertising in Britain }Amily d 
is a short one, but for anyone who will look at social dt 
the facts in terms of decades rather than years it provides fof neigh 
plenty of illustrations of the limits of “ hard-boiled ” propa- J atholic 
ganda. Nor is it clear that the achievements of Hitler's J sttetc 
own Advertising Manager supply an exception. They scored fie not 
a quick success which has been consolidated and maintained uthorit 
by achievement of a certain sort and by force, but when theit voluntat 
eparate influence can be measured, they make an increasingly 9 bring 
poor showing, as is agreed after the failure at home farce tl 
of the Czech atrocities campaign, and indeed of the whole §problen 
attempt to influence mass feeling against Czechoslovakia. aims 

In any society except one which is completely and rigidly human 
tetalitarian—so much so as to exclude even the possibility are ; 
of another standard of thinking than the State’s— fiateres 
such propaganda must find its own limit and defeat Jmximi 
itself ; partly because its violent treatment of the facts is fj ontrac 
gradually avenged at the hands of the facts, which are hard if one 
things; and partly because the mind of a rational being, §* vate 
receiving such propaganda, not only hears the slogans and § Who 
the siren songs, but increasingly as time goes on hears some- §me | 
thing else behind them—the contempt of those who frame  tnsan 
them for the citizens, or the customers, who are to be the pu 
deceived by them, ‘The deepest truth about such pro- fom hit 
paganda is that it violates decent relations between man [there < 
and man, governor and governed; and in a civilised fo eacl 
community that truth will out. kad 
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to recall our original problem, if public opinion 


But, be lagging behind the needs of a dangerous 


keemeu to 


‘ution a Government—any Government—might find 
nel tempted to employ more subtle methods. 
fact that we are a democracy, and still not 


ramed of it; might conceivably and perhaps not with full 
5 ntion be used against us. Suppose the idea of democracy 
elf begat to be used as a mere label for our side, to encourage 
i wo play up and beat the other side ; suppose the symbols 
ee particular form of democratic life began to be manipu- 
s ¥ ed without regard to the truth they stood for—the crown 
and its attendant pageantry for instance; suppose the 
creation of the social services during the last generation 
were presented to us not as something that had grown from 
the taproot of a free people’s conscience, but simply as a good 
jece of central organisation, such as Nazi Germany can 
chow, and were used as an argument for the surrender of 
liberty in the cause of bigger and better soup-kitchens ? 

It is essential to be on guard against such falsifications 
_which might arise without deliberate intent. If they 
iid, and were successful, we should have sacrificed the 
ssence of democratic thought and feeling in the very act of 
jeny-building a defence for it. 

Js there, then, nothing that can safely be done in the 
direction of that moral rearmament of which we have heard ? 
Can nothing be done to lift the dead weight of political 
indifference and ignorance, to help the British public to find 
itself in the world of today ? I think it can, and I think the 
community can do it. But we shall need to overcome some 
prejudices first. 

One of them is a prejudice against any use of the technique 
of mass-communication, arising out of its misuse in various 


EXT to the claims of the family and our duties to the 

family—next not in the sense of being lower, or of 
kss importance, but in the sense that they first come home 
to most of us at a later stage of our development—there 
ae the clams of our neighbours and our duties to our 
neighbours. ‘The Engiish Catechism in the Book of Common 
Prayer, under the head of my duty to my neighbour, gives 
acatholic and comprehensive list. It includes together our 
family duty, our political duty, and what may be called our 
social duty. What I mean myself, when I think of the claims 
of neighbours and of duties to neighbours, is something less 
atholic; and yet it is also something which is broad enough 
to stretch every faculty of giving and serving. My neighbours 
ae not the members of my family, nor “ all that are put in 
uthority”: they are those with whom I am brought into 
voluntary social relations, or with whom I feel that I ought 
0 bring myself into such relations. ‘They form a circle—a 
arcle that I can widen or contract, and therein lies a great 
problem of life—including all who make natural human 
taims upon me, and to whom I feel that I owe natural 
human duties. Sometimes I feel that I must widen the 
trcle ; and I say to myself, ‘‘ the multiplication of interests ” 
(terests in others and in relations with others) “is the 
maximisation of man.” Sometimes I feel that I must 
watract the circle; and I say to myself that the good wine 
if one effective if restricted interest is better than the 
“watery friendship ” which comes from multiplied interests. 
Who is my neighbour? The word seems to involve 
ome physical contiguity, as the family involves the fact of 
‘sanguinity. One who lives in a village will readily feel 
the pull of contiguity, and acknowledge the claims made 
® him by his actual physical neighbours. There is, or 
there can be, a natural piety in the village, which links each 





sed 


0 each and binds all together. Indeed there must always 
te a duty to the physical neighbour ; but it is a duty hard 


directions ; a prejudice against any sort of communication 
other than that which is intellectual in form. Essentially 
there is nothing harmful in communication by (say) pictures 
instead of words—every good teacher does it. Nor does it 
matter if the pictures move. There is no harm in simplifica- 
tion. There is nothing irrational in making an idea attrac- 
tive ; a good idea is much better so. Even the unscrupulous 
propagandist, when he deliberately tells people what they want 
to hear, is only debasing something that is essentially good. 
It is good to put a thought in such a way that the hearer can 
appreciate, and accept it—it is a kind of sympathy or tact. 
What matters most about conveying an idea to a community. 
as to an individual, is that the communication should be hones* 
in intention and made with respect for the integrity of those 
who receive it. The use of special techniques and forms of 
art for its conveyance does not matter in itself at all. 

A second prejudice to be overcome is against action by the 
State in any sphere having to do with the mental life of the 
community. With totalitarian examples before us, a reason 
for the prejudice is not hard to find. But it goes back long 
before the dictatorships. It opposed the introduction of 
compulsory State education, for reasons which today seem 
unreal enough in that context. One way to answer it today is 
the way in which that idealist democrat, T. H. Green, answered 
it 60 or 70 years ago ; he described the proper function of the 
State as a “ hindrance of hindrances.” We will do well now- 
adays to remember the hindrances—not to be too delicate in 
our approach to the question of State influence on opinion, 
seeing the number of secret, selfish, irreponsible and unscru- 
pulous influences that hold sway today without benefit of 
political theory, and that would be held in check by a more 
enlightened, active and instructed public mind. 


THE VALUES OF LIFE: I. MY DUTY TO MY NEIGHBOUR 


By ERNEST BARKER 
[The general subject of Dr. Barker’s third article is “‘ My Political Duty”’] 


to fulfil in a town. I have always felt that I have been a 
bad townsman, in whatever town I have lived; and this 
has been a dereliction of duty and a failure to acknowledge 
and meet the natural claims of the physical neighbourhood. 
It is some excuse for this dereliction and failure that our 
towns are mostly too large to form easy units of piety. I 
have often thought that if my ward werea real neighbourhood, 
and not an abstract geographical area for purposes of polling, 
I might have been a better townsman; and I have often 
dreamed that it might help me to do my duty towards my 
physical neighbour, under the conditions of urban life, if 
there could be some decentralisation—“ some introduction 
of small units,” as Mr. Lewis Mumford has put it, “ scaled 
to direct activity and participation...’ But I accuse 
myself in excusing myself. 

Another excuse, perhaps more valid, is the claim of a larger 
piety. When one thinks of social duty-to one’s neighbours, 
it is easy to hear “‘ London calling.” Some national organisa- 
tion—it may even be some international organisation— 
claims one’s service. The claim may well be just and 
imperative. The neighbour to whom I owe my duty is’ 
not necessarily my physical neighbour. He is the man or 
woman, wherever he be (in China or Czechoslovakia, in 
distressed areas or on new housing estates), whose natural 
claim for help tugs at my personal sense of duty and evokes 
my personal acknowledgement. Each of us, in the last 
resort, makes his own circle or circles of neighbourhood, by 
virtue of his own sense of claims and his own response to 
claims. It is one of the great choices and problems of life 
to determine who, for you, are your neighbours. But still, 
it would be a poor sort of life if you had so many neighbours, 
and so large a circle or circles of neighbourhood, that you 
did not know or help your actual physical neighbours. 

What are these “natural claims” of my neighbours ? 
They are simple human claims, which one man makes on 
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another without speaking, to be made happy, if there is a 
power of giving happiness, and to be made better, if there 
is a capacity for bringing about improvement. The claims 
are made on a sense of obligation which we carry within us.: 
the sense perceives the claim, and makes the response. There 
is a moral sense, as well as the five senses ; there is a moral 
response, as well as the sensory responses. Animals may 
make claims as well as men; indeed there are some who feel 
the claims of trees and flowers. The claims that men and 
women make on us are beyond enumeration. But there are 
two simple claims which must be included in any enumera- 
tion, and which my own experience (by which I mean my 
experience not of the shortcomings of others, but rather of 
my own lapses) has brought particularly home to me. One 
is the claim to have promises kept. Fides est servanda : the 
word once given creates a claim of expectation which must 
always be acknowledged, and not only acknowledged but 
honoured. We only create unhappiness (we may even create 
something worse than unhappiness) if we defraud expectation ; 
and however much we may feel that our personality should 
be free—free to meet a new conjuncture by action different 
from that to which we had given our word in an old and 
different conjuncture—the fact remains that such a feeling is 
a cheat and a deceiver both of ourselves and (if we indulge it) 
of others. 

The other claim which I should emphasise is the 
claim to consideration—the claim that behaviour should be 
considerate, and not unreflecting. It is a duty which we owe 
to others (in driving a car or in walking along the street or in 
any action which necessarily involves relation to others) to 
be aware of their existence and to consider their feelings and 
reactions. In the crowded and hustling life which we live 
consideration becomes increasingly difficult, and increasingly 
necessary. To practise it, and so to practise it that we turn 
conscious awareness of others into an automatic habit of 
considerate manners in all our contacts with others, is one of 
our chief and greatest duties to others. 

There are different ways in which the claims of man on 
man can be met and satisfied. One way is the legal way. 
When that way is followed, the claim is made into a legal 
right, and the response to it or acknowledgement of it is made 


CAN WE SCRAP LONDON ? 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


N_ his new and brilliant book, The Culture of Cities, to 
which I gratefully acknowledge myself indebted for a 
fresh and vivid insight into the potentialities of urban civilisa- 
tion, and hence, into its contemporary shortcomings and 
frustrations, Mr. Lewis Mumford writes : 


“For the first time in history every region, every city, is 
open to attack—open and relatively helpless. The longer the 
frontier, the greater the opening ; the bigger the national capital, 
the more exposed to assault. The task of modern civilisation 
is to live in a wall-less world. At present the nations are like 
people fleeing from a rainstorm, who take refuge behind the walls 
of a ruin, forgetting that the roof itself has fallen down, and no 
matter how closely they huddle to the wall, they will be drenched 
from overhead. There is no alternative : no system of bomb- 
proof shelters, no generosity in supplying gas-masks, no mobilisa- 
tion of fire-fighting apparatus, will avail as defence: the only 
possible answer is the certainty of equal aggression by the same 
means. In cold realistic terms this implies that if we cannot 
create a wall-less world our civilisation will die: it will die by 
inanition, through the terrified expenditure upon ‘protection”’, 
or it will die by common extermination, aggravated by neurotic 
fury, the first time an autarchic state attempts to overcome its 
self-imposed sense of enclosure by committing an aggression 
upon an equal.” 


At this moment, our scientists and technicians are straining 
their specialised intelligences in a purely negative effort to 
find a solution to the new, entirely artificial, self-imposed, 
unnecessary and largely insoluble problem of A.R.P.—a 
display of zeal and ingenuity never evoked by the age-old, 
yet remediable defects of our thoughtless urbanisation. 
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into a legal duty, compulsorily enforced. But there ig » 

way of meeting and satisfying human clams; jt may be 
the social way. We can serve the claims of others no, 
by fulfilling (as, in the last resort, we shall be ; 
fulfil) our legal duties to them, but also by fulfilling our i 
and voluntary duties, in the temper of social service, jy; 
natural temptation of the eager heart to turn to poi: 
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life. For myself, I cherish the idea of voluntary Tespony. 
claims ; and I believe that that has been the tradition +» Et 
the strength of our general English way of life. But I hu despite ; 
to confess that the traditional modes of voluntary wil cog 
response to human claims, or, in other words, the tradi fully 9 
methods of social service, have to be reconsidered and recy pohly 
We should all confess that there has been, and we might aay 
even say there still is, an element of patronage in the idea y Wea, tc 
social service. One went to a settlement, carried light inw . 
the darkness, and brought down, as it were from above, som. a ti 
thing that was better and happier than the darkness 
itself achieve. So far as that was ever the case (and jg But 8 
perhaps an over-colouring to speak of the past in that cugin® ? disas 
way), we may say that the case is now altered. Those why that new | 
have a claim to happier and better lives (in distressed drawback 
or on new housing estates, or wherever it may be) are best." and 
ring themselves today to build their own happiness and thi °° be 
own improvement. What they ask from others is an ung. PU" ° 
standing of their own effort, and a helping hand, given m elective: 
the basis of simple equality, in the getting clear of their ong ie 
ideas and the translation of them into effect. To do soa) fundamet 
service today is to be an interpreter of your neighbour ally clear 
aspirations—a co-operator, or even a willing servant, ia god mon 
the planning and laying of the way of life he is trying to make age 
for himself. That is the lesson one learns from the cn- The co 
munity associations, for example, which are arising on ou values a 
new municipal housing estates. The claim their member frst tha 
make is for understanding (may one say “ consideration”) Tt maj 
and for voluntary co-operation in a voluntary effort to makes debt anc 
happier and better life. But that is as good a claim as omg 4% ! 
man can make on another—that he should ask for help when lapse tht 
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Urban transformations that considerations of humaniy§ with 
should have prompted our making ages ago may now actualy § "5 I 
be accomplished through suddenly threatened inhumanity. go ™: 
In an attempt (necessarily doubtful) to ward off sudden inher o 
death there does seem at least a chance of our gaining, as anf “eit gr 
unlooked-for by-product, a more reasonable, seemly aig But « 
civilised city life—a breaking-up of our unmanageable London 
monstrous man-heaps into reasonable civic units, a decen- We can 
tralisation and redintegration into distinct self-sufficient] ™ So 
neighbourhoods reduced from the dinosauric to the mote suffered 
intelligent human scale. Even Leonardo da Vinci, that becomit 
universal anticipator, sought leave from the Duke of Milan j ment. 
to “separate the great congregation of people who herd t scale sf 
gether like goats on top of one another ” by building ten nev also, 0 
cities of 30,000 inhabitants each. Now that his prophetic the 
dream of the flying-machine has been so strangely and ho-§ That 
ribly fulfilled to become our abiding nightmare, his wise town f contint 
planning vision may likewise be realised as one of the happiet § Passen; 
consequences of a thus far mostly regrettable invention. but ac 
The ground bombardments of earlier wars taught us the ff extens’ 
fairly obvious expedient of minimising the effect of shell fire ff regard! 
by breaking up troop columns into the open order of “ Art ft Lo 
lery Formation;” but the air-attacks of the last War were appat* ftom 
ently inadequate to suggest that their destructiveness, 1 fland a 
might be similarly diminished by the dispersal of the mass fw the 
density of our super-target cities into the nucleated open ordet § contro 
that would constitute the most effective “ anti-bomd Bill p; 
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WB stations of how autonomous satellite towns can be success- 
founded, as at Letchworth and at Welwyn. How 
y today would we not welcome back the relatively 
ble metropolis that appalled Cobbett as “ the Great 
Wen,” so modest and manageable, so neatly compact would 
it seem to us Who know the central apoplexy and spreading 
paralysis of a Greater London whose population already 
exceeds that of the whole of 1800 England. 


But granted a general agreement that our present London 
is a disaster, will anything, can anything be done even now 
that new dangers have been added to old discomforts ? The 
drawbacks of size have long outweighed the benefits and vast 
Mi civic and economic liabilities have replaced the one-time 

“B asets, but there is so formidable a vested interest in metro- 
politan congestion that nothing sufficiently drastic to be 
fective is likely to be done about it. Not, that is, whilst 
our present financial and land-tenure systems persist. The 
fundamental issue is an old one, and if it is not already gener- 
ally clear it very soon will be, as our great towns become more 
and more inefficient and generally intolerable from the point 
of view of a reasonable, full and civilised life for their citizens. 
The conflict is, of course, between financial values and social 
"B values and, ultimately, if only that we may survive, it is the 
first that must be sacrificed. 

It may be that the precarious metropolitan structures of 
debt and land values that now stand as an effective barrier 
against rational positive planning and the good life will col- 
lapse through their own essential unreality even without the 
help ofenemy bombs. In either case, whilst they do continue 
to stand, so will our discreditable and literally indefensible 
cities. 

How the existing speculative pyramid can be un-built 
with the least harmful shock to the whole national structure 
s not for the town-planner to determine. All that he can 
say with certainty is that until it is so demolished, shock or 
nt, “ Town Planning ” must remain a farce. Somehow the 
city must make herself free of her own land and at last mistress 
in her own house, a true mother of her citizens and not merely 
their grudging and penurious landlady. 

But can we, in fact, actually destroy the greater part of 
London just because it is irrational, inefficient and depressing ? 
We can and we must, unless we are ourselves to be destroyed, 
tot so probably by bombing as by the slow deterioration 
wffered by a species forced to adapt itself to an environment 
becoming increasingly unfavourable to its highest develop- 
ment. Demolition would have to be not merely on a vast 
wale spread on a careful time-schedule over many years but 
ilo, of course, to a master-plan covering the same area 
is the Bressey Road Report. 


That Report, concerned only with traffic, blandly assumes 
watinued headlong growth as in the past, whilst the London 
Passenger Transport Board not only assumes such growth 
but actually promotes and directs it along its new tube 
tensions as may best suit its own sectional convenience, 
regardless of whether the fortuitous additions it thus makes 
London are socially desirable or can ever make sense 
fom a town-planning point of view. Everywhere the local 
lnd and building speculators add their mean little muddles 
the general mix-up, and unless and until London can be 
‘oatrolled by its citizens for its citizens as a whole, its amenities 
will progressively deteriorate. 


i. mation.” At any rate nothing was, or has yet been, done 
ay beau, . 

TS Not about ine thirteenth century the glass furnaces of Venice were 
pelle oa out and away to the island of Murano in accordance 
B OUr sj a the best modern town-planning principles. In the 
ce. iti” nteenth century John Evelyn advocated the zoning of 
Politic ai and offensive industries some twelve miles beyond the 
be Willa Dts of London. Denunciations of the formless 
Of hh vam wth of London went on and on down to Cobbett, 
sponge uskin, Morris, and beyond, with little or nothing done 
= ite Ebenezet Howard’s gallant twentieth-century demon- 
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The declining birth-rate may help the necessary reconstruc- 
tion, first by halting uncontrolled expansion, and then, by 
depopulating the drearier areas, whilst a financial débdcle 
with its consequent deflation of land-values and unemployment 
might jolt us into heroic works never dreamed of when we 
were prosperous and secure. Some properties may be left 
abandoned by their owners, more will be condemned. 
Vienna, Berlin, New York, and Rome all carried out their 
most drastic reconstructions under stress of adversity. 


We want no more obstructive vested interests created 
merely to be extinguished when the Plan comes into force, 
wherefore new construction would only be permitted where it 
was quite clear that it would fit exactly into the pattern of the 
new city. Once formulated, the plan must te implemented 
fearlessly and even ruthlessly, with any compensation of 
individuals realistically based on what the community can 
afford and not on the inflated values that have been created 
for private persons by public demand. 


Enlightened rebuilding would naturally follow closely on 
demolition, but, of course not everywhere. Whole streets 
would be swept away and a continuous system of parks and gar- 
dens would replace some of the worst and densest tangles to form 
a green matrix, in which gracious setting the separate entities 
of the discontinuous city would vie with one another in true 
urbanity across their dividing lawns. The plan would be 
one, not merely to make a tragic tangle less intolerable, 
but a bold new start towards the splendid city that can even 
now be ours just so soon as we choose to apply our modern 
knowledge to the task of building it. 


Once the old land and finance bogey was disposed of, there 
would be no other. Technically, all is clear for immediate 
realisation. Hitler is doing it. Already he is carrying out a 
scheme of decentralisation whereby, it is said, Berlin will, by 
1948, be reduced to only a million inhabitants, the overplus 
being removed to a series of brand new towns specially 
founded in Pomerania. 


For absolute protection from air-attack we should be driven 
to underground warrens and to such life as we might there 
contrive as troglodytes, but if our madness (as we must 
surely believe) is but a passing one, we need only take pro- 
visional and partial precautions, paying no less attention to 
the quality of the lives at stake than to their protection. As it 
is, too many lives in London can be barely worth the living, 
and therefore far less worth saving than something finer, 
fuller and happier. 


For once, by a fortunate chance, the paths of immediate 
safety and of long-term civic wisdom are found to run to- 
gether, and if it is only threats of violence that can move us 
to humane and rational planning, why then our fears may be 
forgotten in new hopes. 





THE 


SPECTATOR 
Christmas Number 


The usual Christmas Number of The Spectator 
will appear next week in a coloured cover at the 
usual price. Its principal feature will be a series 
of articles on Post-War Great Men. For further 
‘ particulars of its contents see announcement on 


page 825. 
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EDUCATING AFRICA 








By MARGERY PERHAM 


ON November 3rd the Duke of Gloucester cut out a sod 
on Makerere hill which stands near Kampala in Uganda. 
The ceremony, which was carried out with a native hoe 
made of silver and ivory, was the first step in the construction 
of the future Higher College for East Africa. 

This project arises immediately out of the report of a 
strong and very hard-working Commission which visited 
East Africa early last year and reported the same autumn. 
The Commission realised the boldness of its own main 
recommendation, for the report continues, in the next 
sentence : “‘ We are aware of the present very flimsy founda- 
tions of primary and secondary education upon which such 
institutions will need to be based, and realise the possible 
risks of too rapid advance and of a top-heavy structure.” 
That the College is premature is, indeed, likely to be the 
main criticism which must be met. 

The College must first be related to the map. It is to 
be built in Uganda and it is expected to serve the whole 
block of territory which lies in East-Central Africa between 
the Indian Ocean and the chain of great lakes, Nyasa, Tan- 
ganyika, Victoria and Albert. Here lie the territories of 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, with the island of Zanzibar, 
centre of the old Arab coastal Empire. To the south are 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, whose political destiny 
is at present being considered by the Bledisloe Commission. 
These territories contain fifteen million Africans and cover 
an area about the size of Western Europe. 

In terms of civilisation and of European influence, which 
are not always synonymous, the fifteen million present very 
wide differences, which are partly inherent, and partly due 
to the differing degrees of European influence which they 
have attracted by their accessibility and their economic 
geography. At one extreme today we have the pygmies of 
the forested slopes of Ruwenzori, Uganda’s Mountains of the 
Moon; the sparse, semi-nomads of the Kenya-Abyssinia 
border, and that handsome, proud, but conservative racial 
group which contains the Masai and the Nandi. At the other 
end of the scale we have the tribes which have not only felt 
the full force of European influence but have reacted in vigor- 
ous and positive manner. The Kikuyu, who curve round 
Kenya mountains and into the very suburbs of Nairobi, are 
politically alert, eager for education—they even run their 
own independent schools—and astonish the intermittent 
visitor by their advances in agriculture and housing. 

On the Kenya shores of Lake Victoria are the more docile, 
perhaps more industrious, Kavirondo group whose representa- 
tives at the present Makerere College run their Kikuyu fellows 
hard. In Tanganyika, too, groups, in Bukoba and, upon 
Mount Kilimanjaro, have raised their social standards upon a 
material basis of coffee, but other groups, competing with the 
help of a more varied production, are advancing. Uganda, 
however, holds the leading place and in Uganda, the ancient 
kingdom of Buganda. It is by no mere accident that the site 
of the new college is to be in the heart of Buganda, on a hill 
next to that where its old capital stands. This fertile and 
populous African state, almost isolated in the middle of 
Africa, reached a surprisingly high standard of civilisation. 
The Baganda, from the well-mannered peasants working 
among their banana or cotton plantations to their leaders who 
fill the hierarchy of offices recognised in Sir Harry Johnston’s 
Treaty of 1900, give the impression of people who have 
already a good start upon the road towards civilisation. 

Viewed educationally, East Africa reflects all these varieties, 
and does not present, as a whole, a very advanced picture as 
compared with the southern and western parts of the Continent 
which knew a European school-system some generations 
earlier. In Uganda, in some ways the most advanced part, 
about a third of the children of eligible age do in fact go to 





school, but, for five-sixths of these, this means a bush-schog 
where most of them spend a year or two mainly engaged 
learning their catechism from a native evangelist. This is tp 
criticism of the missions, without whom there would 
be hardly any education at all in East Africa, since Governmey 
has only come in at a very late stage to supervise and Wig 
and to play some part in providing secondary and 
schools. For secondary education, the present Makerere 
College is the only full secondary school for the whole 

of territories, though five or six others, mostly missioy 
schools, and some of them excellent, will shortly achieve thy 
status. i 

These, then, are what the Commission recognises 8 the 
flimsy foundations upon which, following the exampk ¢ 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria, the Commissiqy 
recommend the creation of this higher college. The conclusin 
may seem to be that faith has here outrun discretion, y 
there are certain features of the African situation which Sugeest 
another view. 

The first is the urgent need for the new college on, 
utilitarian social plane. For man and the animals and plans 
upon which he lives there is a pathology of the tropics whig 
probably accounts for African backwardness. Measures ae 
needed to study and to guard against the hostilities of Natur, 
which range from the sapping operations of her multitudinoy 
parasites to the dramatic caprices of her meteorology. And 
the people in the mass have to be helped to re-order their lives 
so as to meet Nature upon more equal terms. This demand 
a large campaign, in which the African peasantry canmt 
afford expensive Europeans except as a general staff. Its 
for the training of African field-officers, already begun in 
Uganda in medicine and veterinary science, that the college 
finds its most obvious justification. 

Less obvious, perhaps, is the need of Africans for leadership 
in adapting their lives to the revolution which Europea 
intrusion has brought into the old tribal way of life. The 
reconstruction can be guidcd only by Africans who have 
passed beyond amazement and admiration to an understanding 
of the civilisation that has so abruptly invaded their continent, 

There is a further aspect of the College. “ The consider- 
ations,” writes Lord Hailey in his African Survey, “ which 
decide the character of higher education are largely politica, 
for the type of instruction given depends on the view held 
of the place in society which the educated African may bt 
expected to fill.” This raises a question about the East 
African College which can only be answered by looking to 
the precedent of Achimota and considering the spirit which 
informs both the Commission’s Report and also the firs 
measures which have been taken to fulfil it. All these point 
to an education which is something very much more than the 
manufacture of subordinate cogs in an Imperial machine. 
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The plan from the first has not been imposed upon Africans 
but has been developed in discussion with them. An African 
held an important place upon the Commission: African 
witnesses played a very large part in the instruction of th 
Commission: African delegates were called with Europeans 
at an Inter-territorial Conference convened in May to consider 
the immediate tasks arising from the Commission’s Repott 
The same promise is held out in the proposed constitution 
of the College. Following English precedents it is to be 10 
Government-controlled institution, but is to have a status of 
independence based upon a large settled endowment and aa 
antomonous governing body. The establishment of such @ 
College suggests that, however gradually, the era of pate 

government must pass into a new era of co-operation betwee 
Britain and her African subjects. British administratos 
know vczy well the risks that attend such a policy. Yet the 
risks may be less where they are so willingly taken. 
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MUSIC 


The Callithumpian Concert 


] THANK thee, Mr. Scholes, for teaching me that word. It 
fits my purpose better than its French equivalent, Charivari, 
of its German, Katzenmusik, or its Italian, Scampanata (not 
« scampata,” surely, Mr. Scholes), since it is devoid of sugges- 
tions of cats and bells and Mr. Punch’s first page. It is at once 
onomatopoeic and, for Englishmen at least, it has no narrow 
associations. That to an American it means the shindy of 
kitchen-utensils—the old salt-box, marrow-bones and cleavers 
concert of Burney’s time—used to serenade an unpopular 
member of the community, e.g. ““when a woman of sixty 
marries a youth of seventeen,” may therefore be, for the space 
of this article, ignored. Its resonant syllables with the big 
drum’s boom on the beat express most precisely what I have 
felt about some recent concerts in the Queen’s Hall. And, 
lest any classicist should derive its opening from the Greek 
for “ beautiful,” let me use the variant spelling—Calathumpian. 

Calathumpianismus, as the Germans would say, is an affliction 
to which our orchestras, and particularly that of the B.B.C., 
have lately shown an increasing susceptibility. Clinically it 
may be diagnosed as an elephantiasis of the tone induced by a 
superfluity of catgut. The tendency in recent years to find in 
crack orchestras and virtuoso conductors the highest form of 
music-making has brought its reward in a finish, refinement and 
splendour of performance never before achieved. But it has 
also sometimes carried with it the revenge of a hard metallic 
tone, that it would be no exaggeration to call unmusical, and a 
precision that is apt to become muscle-bound and rigid. 

To be particular, there was last week a performance by the 
BB.C. Orchestra of Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 88, which 
Professor, Tovey qualifies with the adjectives ‘‘ exquisite ” 
and “little.” +Now no music can be really made to sound either 
exquisite or little, when it is given all the weight of tone, and 
hard tone at that, of which three-score and ten string players, 
with the winds doing their best to balance them, are capable 
of producing. It is not only a matter of the phons or decibels 
(whichever is the right word) of sound yielded in loud passages. 
The piano tone, too, was of a weight and thickness out of all 
proportion to the music. This is no mere pedantic objection 
based upon a supposition of what Haydn’s music sounded like at 
Esterhaz, which we have no means of knowing, nor upon 
the historical facts of the number e-nployed in an eighteenth- 
century orchestra. It is, rather, a matter of sensibility and 
taste. We do not always err in this direction. A few days 
before, the London Philharmonic Orchestra, under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, gave a performance of another of Haydn’s 
Symphonies, which was exquisite without derogating from its 
greatness. 

The eighteenth-century classics are not the only ones that 
suffer from this affliction. Brahms is apt to be played with all 
the high-strung intensity of tone that is appropriate to Walton’s 
hectic Symphony, but is a Procrustean stretching of Brahms’s 
more genial nerves. And, though stridency may not be out of 
place in such Calathumpian movements as the march and 
finale of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, Berlioz is even more 
susceptible to the rigor induced by this kind of inflation, 
because his music tends to be rigid and needs all the fluency of 
phrasing that a conductor can get ihto it. 

Between the symphonies by Haydn and Berlioz at this con- 
cert was placed the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto of Beethoven, played 
by Herr Schnabel. Herr Schnabel has been the victim of so 
Much uncritical adulation, and his admirers are so absurdly 
offended by any breath of adverse criticism against their idol, 
that opinion in other quarters has re-acted excessively in the 
Opposite direction. Herr Schnabel is, within certain limits, a 
great pianist and an outstanding interpreter of Beethoven. 
His sense of rhythm is always alert and his fine intellectual 
grasp of the music is unusual in that it leads him neither into 
overlooking its emotional quality nor into lack of humour. 
In soft Passages his touch is sensitive to every shade of beauty. 
It is all the stranger, therefore, that in details his metre is by 

nO Means impeccable—there was some scamping of notes in 
quick passage-work—and that his tone above mezzo-forte was, 
on this occasion at least, hard and metallic, a realisation on the 
Planoforte of the Calathumpian style. DyNeLEyY Hussey. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


**You Can’t Take It With You.’’ At the Gaumont——“* There 
Goes My Heart.’’ At the London Pavilion 


It is really what we should have expected from Frank Capra, 
whose portrait hangs outside the cinema: bushy eyebrows, 
big nose and the kind of battered face which looks barnacled 
with ‘life, encrusted with ready sympathies and unexacting 
friendships, a good mixer. It is always dangerous, of course, 
to generalise about a director’s subjects—he hasn’t invented 
his own stories ; but the Capra-Riskin combination is strong 
enough by now to dictate; and we can assume Capra is doing 
what he wants to do. What he wants is increasingly what 
the public wants. It will adore the new picture which con- 
tains what it treasures most—a good laugh and a good cry. 

As for the reviewer, he can only raise his hands in a kind 
of despair. The new picture is the Christmas Carol over 
again—with its sentimentality and its gusto and its touche: 
of genius: no technical mistakes this time as there were in 
Lost Horizon. The director emerges as a rather muddled 
and sentimental idealist who feels—vaguely—that something 
is wrong with the social system. Mr. Deeds started dis- 
tributing his money, and the hero of Lost Horizon settled 
down in a Thibetan monastery—equipped with all the luxury 
devices of the best American hotels—and Grandpa Vanderhof 
persuades, in this new picture, the Wall Street magnate wko 
has made the coup of his career and cornered the armaments 
industry to throw everything up and play the harmonica. 
This presumably means a crash in Wall Street and the ruin 
of thousands of small investors, but it is useless trying to 
analyse the idea behind the Capra films: there is no idea that 
you’d notice, only a sense of dissatisfaction, an urge to escape— 
on to the open road with the daughter of a millionaire, back 
to small town simplicity on a safe income, away to remote, 
secure Shangri-La, into the basement where Mr. Vanderhof’s 
son-in-law makes fireworks with the iceman who came seven 
years ago with a delivery van and stayed on. A belief, too, 
in bad rich men and good poor men—though Mr. Vanderhof 
doesn’t, when you come to think of it, seem to lack money. 
Like the British Empire, he has retired from competition with 
a full purse. 

That is really all there is to the film—a contrast between life 
on Wall Street and life in the Vanderhof home, where every- 
body is supposed to lead the life he likes and like the life the 
others lead. A granddaughter practises ballet-dancing while 
she lays the table, a boy friend plays on the marimba, a daughter 
writes novels which will never be published, just for fun—what 
an extraordinary idea of fun! It is very noisy with the fire- 
works going off, and good-hearted and Christian in the Christ- 
mas Carol tradition. The most embarrassing moments in a 
film which is frequently embarrassing occur at meal-times when 
Grandpa Vanderhof (Mr. Lionel Barrymore) talks to God in a 
man-to-man way instead of saying Grace. ‘“* Well, sir, here we 
are again. We been getting on pretty well for a long time 
now...” This whimsical household is meant, I think, to 
be symbolic of life as it should be lived (one prefers Wall 
Street), and mixed up in the whole thing is the routine love 
story of Vanderhof’s granddaughter and the magnate’s son, 
played sensitively by Miss Jean Arthur and Mr. James Stewart. 

It sounds awful, but it isn’t as awful as all that, for Capra 
has a touch of genius with a camera: his screen always seems 
twice as big as other people’s, and he cuts as brilliantly as 
Eisenstein (the climax when the big bad magnate takes up his 
harmonica is so exhilarating in its movement that you forget 
its absurdity). Humour and not wit is his line, a humour 
which shades off into whimsicality, and a kind of popular poetry 
which is apt to turn wistful. We may groan and blush as he 
cuts his way remorselessly through all finer values to the fallible 
human heart, but infallibly he makes his appeal—to that great 
soft organ with its unreliable goodness and easy melancholy and 
baseless optimism. The cinema, a popular craft, can hardly be 
expected to do more. 

There Goes My Heart—a reporter pursues and falls in love 
with a rich man’s rebellious daughter. Everything here is 
machine-made except the blonde beauty of Miss Virginia Bruce 
and Miss Patsy Kelly’s vital underdog humour. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Scissors and Paste 


THE sight of a whole exhibition devoted to collages and 
montages, such as that now on view at Guggenheim Jeune, forces 
into the foreground of the critic’s mind certain general notions 
which had long been lurking there, but had never before been 
driven into the open air. A fragment of newspaper, genuine 
or counterfeit, in a Picasso or a Juan Gris, a Braque or a 
Picabia, has become commonplace to the point of invisibility ; 
and even an occasional button, or fragment of corrugated 
iron, can hardly be described as a stumbling-block at this 
stage of the world’s history. But a whole universe of faded 
newsprint, steel-filing sponges, sandpaper, and breadcrumb- 
graters: that is undoubtedly a problem. 


As seen, then, by the dozen, collages and montages (or 
what one might call stictures for short) are superficially gay, 
in detail bewildering, and in the end unsatisfactory. For by 
definition they are a subterfuge: a device for evading the 
responsibility of unremitting pictorial invention. In an 
ordinary picture everything is made to measure: the paint 
is mixed and applied, both as regards colour and consistency, 
exactly as the will of the artist and the requirements of his 
subject demand. Everything is voluntary; and the artist 
is entitled to praise, just as he must accept blame, for the 
finished article. With the sticture this is not so: it is a 
confectioned affair, a reach-me-down ; and if it does not fit, 
nobody is prepared to accept the responsibility. "The materials 
take charge: instead of being passive, like paint, they have 
an aggressive, positive character of their own—the more 
aggressive, the better. There is a convention that paint 
interposes itself as little as may be (or at least to an exactly 
controlled degree) between the painter, the image, and the 
spectator. There are, of course, many steps between the 
absolutely transparent and self-effacing pigment of Holbein 
and the opaque and self-advertising pigment of Van Gogh ; 
but in either case it is the artist who controls with his own 
hand -the physical effect he wishes to produce. The maker 
of collages, on the contrary, merely assembles ready-made 
substances, like a factory-worker. Except for the fact that 
he personally chooses and contrasts the stuffs, and cuts them 
out according to his own fancy, his share in the work is purely 
executive. In this, no doubt, he resembles the embroiderer 
or the marquetry-worker; but whereas they used natural 
materials not humanly predestined for other purposes, the 
collagist loves to pervert the humble human products of 
everyday life, such as newspapers and buttons and sink- 
cleaners, to fanciful symbolic uses. It is amusing suddenly 
to substitute a sponge for a breast, a breadcrumb-grater for 


a face: the whole point is in the unexpectedness of 
the simile. But once the analogy has been made, what 
then ? 


That is, of course, the crux of the matter. That is why 
whimsicality (and stictures are only stylish whimsies) becomes 
so desperately boring after the first shock of surprise has worn 
off. There are certain mental jumps which can be humanly 
negotiated, and there are others which cannot: it-is entirely 
pragmatical—either you get away with it, or you don’t. It 
may be observed, however, that verbal jumps are much more 
easily managed than visual ones; and poetical metaphors 
can run much greater risks than plastic metaphors. Words 
are both standardised and magical. They are valid for prose 
and poetry alike. The poet does not alter their everyday 
shape in order to make them do his bidding; he merely 
combines them into new patterns, and the magic of poetry 
consists of finding familiar things in unexpected places. 
Perceiving this, the collagist has tried to use visual effects 
in the same way. Either he takes the most prosaic substances 
he can find and converts them into private nightmares; or 
he cuts up realistic images of ordinary things and recomposes 
them, dreamwise, into extraordinary visions. The intention 
is perfectly legitimate, but the results are seldom encouraging : 
the reason apparently being that the eye is more receptive, 
but less accommodating, than the ear. Words and sounds, 
we all feel, are more symbolic (and therefore more elastic) 
than sights. It is asking for trouble, then, to expect painting, 
or even scrapwork, to achieve by their own stiff-jointed methods 
what poetry and music can accomplish by divine right. 


RoGER HINKS. 
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EXHIBITION 
The National Book Fair 


THE National Book Fair is being held this year at Ear!’s 

and on the whole the move from its earlier haunts 
justified. Transport there by public conveyances is tricky (fey 
buses assist, and the correct tube station to aim at proves tobe 
West Brompton and not, as one might have supposed, Barf, 
Court, unless a subterranean walk of what seems half a mil 
is counted one of the pleasures of life) and by private 
ances expensive (something approaching extortion jis po} 
practised in the official garage) ; and the Exhibition byjg 
itself is not, either outside or within, a thing of architectural 
beauty. But these objections are outbalanced by the 
increased space that is available. The stands are not packed 
together as they have sometimes necessarily been in the 
they are all on one floor, and one does not have to fight one 
way towards the exhibits through fiercely competitive crowds, 
The Book Fair can indeed now advertise itself with truth x 
permitting its visitors to see, clearly and in comfort, everything 
connected with the making of books except the writing, |, 
should not be beyond the powers of the organisers to arrange 
next year for a show case to be tenanted by some undistractable 
author who would illustrate this single unrepresented aspect 
of the trade. 

The publishers’ stands naturally form the backbone of 
the Fair. Mr. Gollancz, no doubt resting on the laurels of 
his own weekly exhibition in the Sunday papers, is as usual not 
represented and this year is joined in his absenteeism by the 
two University Presses and Macmillans. The absence of 
the latter three (variously and entertainingly explained) robs 
the Exhibition of what have been in the past three of the most 
attractive stands and themselves of the chances of excelling in 
excellent company. Apart from them the publishers are there 
in force. A small minority of the stands are of merely sociolo- 
gical interest, but most of them have at least a dozen exhibits 
to attract the eye. In the designing of the stand itself, the 
prize for ingenuity goes to Messrs. Nicholson and Watson, 
who have arranged their exhibit around a tall claret-coloured 
pillar which catches the eye from any position in the hall. 

Of the stalls not tenanted by publishers, that which attracts 
most attention is the one arranged by the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers’ Association, at which the soul of the bibliophile is 
enchanted by a sight (through glass) of a number of famous 
books and manuscripts. On the other hand, at the stall 
devoted to the Fifty Best Books of the Year no one will find 
his view obstructed by enthusiasts. In this exhibit it is 
popularly supposed that the year’s best examples of book 
production are displayed. But it is difficult to comprehend 
the principles on which the books shown have been selected. 
The majority of them are of expensive limited editions, and one 
would conclude that price was the criterion were it not that thé 
batch includes some cheaper books, among them even—a 
peculiarly admirable choice—one of Chatto and Windus’s 
delightful Zodiac books, which are priced at a shilling. It 
is no doubt an admirable thing that a few presses should 
continue to produce a sufficient supply of elegant limited 
editions to keep the purses of rich bibliophiles unsealed. 
But this is of little importance compared with the value to 
the book-buying community as a whole of those publishers 
who consistently maintain a high standard of commercial 
book production. Of the three firms who lead in book- 
production today, two—Chatto and Windus and Faber— 
are represented in this exhibit ; but the firm which by common 
consent maintains the highest standard of all is the firm of 
Jonathan Cape, and no book bearing the Cape imprint is 
among the precious Fifty. It is unfortunate for whoever 
was responsible for this exhibit that it is in close proximity 
to the Cape stand, where one can see a dozen books—the 
Leonardo Notebooks, Mr. Rowse’s Grenville, Miss Wedgwood’s 
Thirty Years War, Mr. Fleming’s News from Tartary, to name 
four—which are every bit as elegant as, and a hundred times 
more serviceable than, at least a third of the books contained 
within this self-conscious case. Whatever may be the present 
mode of selection for this exhibit, it should be revised. 


The Fair’s most charming story is of a girl who arrived for 
a lecture two hours early and was heard saying, ‘“‘ What Can I 
do till § o’c.? I have left my book at home.” 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


November or May? 

Summer warmth in the presence of a low sun continues to 
ive us more and more untimely pictures. The bees swarm 
a f the hive and find a good supply of various flowers, some 
= ily unexpected. Penzance briars are smothered with 
rasa in the midst of fading leaves, are indeed as full of 
fower as those boasted flowerers, the Poulsens. Both 

and brooms have opened tentative flowers and several 
rock-plants, led by the Aubretias, have acted as if spring had 
really come. We continue to pick the one mushroom that 
js usually regarded in England as edible, to wit Agaricus 
campestris, and the host of other mushrooms and fungi is 


quite Sentaatic. *x *x * * 
The Wild Garden 
One of the most completely English spots in England is 
Gravetye Manor with its garden and the meadows and woods 
into which the garden fades away. The place, it will be 
remembered, was left to the nation by Robinson, not only one of 
the greatest gardeners of his generation but also the founder 
ef a school of wild gardening. His dictionary of gardening 
remains a standard work. He had an intense affection for the 
old Manor, for the garden he made and for the Sussex qualities 
of its setting. He wished ardently that such a thing of 
beauty might survive, both for its own sake and because it 
expressed, like some living lyric, the sort of beauty on which 
his heart was:set. For this reason he left his home to the 
nation, making some reservations that should ensure to the 
public the right of entry. The nation after due consideration 
accepted the gift, and with it the responsibility of its upkeep 
in something akin to its original form. 
x x *x * 


A Neglected Gift 

What would Gravetye seem to the shade of the donor if he 
could revisit the old haunt 2? He could only lament. The old 
house, tloquent of Southern English history and in itself a 
glorious present home, has been empty since it came into 
national hands; and it has suffered from a penalty common 
toastate of emptiness. It has, in the opinion of its neighbours, 
degenerated from neglect as well as the passage of time. The 
one reason, as many think, why it has remained empty, in 
spite of its almost unique attractions, is that the new owners 
have set a very high price on the privilege of living there. 
The garden is not so lovely as it was. The fir woods, towards 
which Robinson’s gorgeous pergolas and paths led you, have 
been drastically thinned; and by way of compensation the 
landscape is being changed by an immense nursery of beeches. 
Not all these innovations are unwise; and it was a good 
enough idea to give the place over to the Forestry Commission, 
which, it was thought at first, would have some human use for 
the house; but whatever use is made of the place, the first 
obligation of all was to retain the charm of Gravetye and keep 
in lively being the lesson in gardening that it was Robinson’s 
mission to convey. How much better things would be if the 
bequest had been made to the National Trust, which is. much 
more sympathetic and has 2 wiser hand. 

& * x x 


The National Trust 

A reference to the National Trust is timely. That 
beneficent organisation last week celebrated its fortieth 
birthday. It is older than one had thought and is associated 
with historic names. One of its founders, for example, 
was Octavia Hill, whose centenary is presently to be celebrated. 
It had a severe struggle for existence for a good many years ; 
and indeed though its scope and its income have continued 
to increase, it has still a struggle. It cannot accept all the 
gifts that are offered it, because the financial burden would 
be too heavy, though it may well be that such properties 
Would become valuable in the course of time. A great many 
Wise people (Mr. C. S. Orwin is one) have their special scheme 
of land nationalisation. The only one, that everyone approves, 
8 controlled by the National Trust. Of course the Trust is 
not National in the technical sense. It does not receive a 
Penny of national money; and it is an immense tribute to 
iS Organisers that they have combined sympathetic treatment 
with financial soundness. If one day the Government should 
arange to subsidise any gift or bequest that would entail a 


deficit, this beneficent form of Nationalisation might be 
expected to proceed at a greatly accelerated pace,to the great 
benefit of the Nation. In so highly humanised a landscape 
as ours, the preservation of county homes and houses is of 
peculiar importance, as the National Trust has realised more 
thoroughly than anyone else. A glance at their beautiful 
calendar for 1939 will emphasise this point. 
* * * * 
A Farm Frontage 


Perhaps the most melancholy event in the annals of rural 
England is the break-up of a good farm for the sake of growing 
fungoidal buildings ; and so profitable is this form of metamor- 
phosis that even farmers, or their executors, give way to it. 
This week a farm familiar to me is up for sale. It has produced 
good crops and good stock and may continue to do this service 
to the nation; but in some of the advertisements of the sale 
not a word is said of. the excellence of the tilths or the quality 
of the grass. The emphasis is wholly on the extent of frontage. 
The farm is well away from even a village, but is sufficiently 
near “‘ the Wen ” or is thought to be sufficiently near, to make 
it worth while to tempt the speculative builder. In this 
district as in many others the first act of the builder is usually 
to root up the trees, often a needless as well as a Gothic act. 
The opposition of some countrymen to this form of “‘ develop- 
ment ”’—save the mark !—is so strong that schemes for 
supplying cottagers with the water and light that they so acutely 
need are strenuously resisted, because the moment that the 
water and light are supplied the developer steps in. Water 
and light become a drawback. I know of one small and old 
country house at the edge of a developed area which could 
not be let until it was advertised as having “‘ no modern con- 
veniences.” This negative recommendation brought a host 
of applications. 

* * * * 
Fine Feathers 


The garden of an Oxfordshire cottage is visited by a jay 
and a green woodpecker who feed almost side by side; and 
observers could not but be struck by the almost startling 
brilliance of their plumage. If the sunlight falls on his head 
and neck, you feel inclined to claim this woodpecker as the 
most brilliantly coloured of all our birds. The red and 
green suggest one of the brighter parrots of the Amazon. 
The glorious blue feathers of the jay’s wing and the pink 
patches have no resemblance to any of the woodpecker colours 
but are not less salient. Both birds are garden-lovers for 
different reasons. The woodpecker will daily visit any lawn 
that happens to be infected at all by ants, and the jay is, of 
course, as greedy for green peas as any hawfinch or tit. 
At one time the light blue feather on the jay’s wing was in 
great demand by those salmon-fishers who made their own 
flies—a habit that is now almost extinct. In New Zealand 
fishermen found the feathers of a particular heron so killing 
a bait that the bird was in some danger of extinction. I saw 
the bait used and felt inclined to believe that in the eyes of 
the fish it was taken not for a fly but a small fish. 

* *x x *x 


In the Garden 

In some country ditches and in some root-fields poppies 
are now flowering in no little splendour; and they may 
provide a hint to gardeners. Close to one of the poppy-full 
ditches is a small garden now very bright, as it has been 
bright for months, with the charming little stocks, pleasantly 
known as hundreds-and-thousands. It is the custom in the 
garden to sow them in succession, and they come up and 
flower more or less independently of the season. It happens 
that in the same garden wallflowers are now in bloom, thanks 
wholly to a beginner’s mistake in date of planting. Now the 
poppies in the ditch are the seedlings of poppies that seeded 
about harvest time, and they hint the truth that we can give 
annuals a much longer season than is usual with conventional 
gardeners. Sutton’s taught us all in the War that we can 
sow carrots profitably at the end of July or even the beginning 
of August. Similarly we can sow annuals, to flower the 
same year, at dates that seem altogether absurd. Success, 
of course, is likely to be much greater in an open season such 
as this; but the cost of seed is a small sacrifice, and the 
gamble is usually worth while. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and. the latter must be accompanied by the 






name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


BRITISH POLICY NOW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—There is still a tendency to base judgement on foreign 
policy on the steps taken in the crisis, and to try and hide 
unpleasant facts or fears behind evasions or dangerous half- 
truths. The Prime Minister’s last-minute efforts to stop a 
war were gallant, but are largely irrelevant to the main issues— 
except that they emphasise the neglect of facing these issues 
earlier. The lesson, therefore, to be learnt from that particular 
episode is that careful consideration must be given to ail 
possible contingencies, good or bad, and plans prepared 
beforehand for dealing with a number of alternatives: in 
no circumstances must all the chances be staked on one plan 
only. 

While listening, therefore, to such slogans as ‘‘ appeasement,” 
we are entitled to examine carefully the implications of what 
has taken place, even if by so doing we may appear to be 
sceptical. 

In implementing the Munich Agreement, Germany sys- 
tematically destroyed all the strategical, technical and economic 
factors which made Czechoslovakia a strong and independent 
State. This was done according to a well-thought-out plan 
to the complete exclusion of any other consideration : a glance 
at the map shows that comparatively trivial readjustments 
of the final frontiers could have avoided a number of the above 
acts of dismemberment. Germany cannot be blamed for 
thus efficiently carrying out what was deemed by her a political 
necessity, when the opportunity was thus presented to her. 
But for the future, two fundamental principles have been 
established. It was hitherto unknown in international law for 
a peacefully-negotiated settlement involving complicated 
territorial, population and economic questions, to be carried 
out by military occupation before all the details have been 
worked out and settled, because occupation makes a fair discus- 
sion of the details impossible. Also, what occurred established 
the one dominant principle that a determined threat of military 
force compels acceptance of a policy whatever its real merits. 

Attempts to justify action leading to such conclusions on 
moral grounds only make it worse. The result is, that now 
the smaller nations, realising that no help can be expected from 
outside, and that resistance to, or even criticism of views on 
external or internal issues of their powerful neighbours may 
be considered an ‘‘ unfriendly act,”’ will be compelled to adopt 
régimes sympathetic to totalitarianism, however unpalatable 
this may be to their populations. 

In these circumstances, what will happen to the very 
great stocks of arms and equipment which Czechoslovakia 
had accumulated? And for whose benefit will henceforth 
work her excellent armament factories ? 

And cannot Germany now afford a substantial measure of 
disarmament, because she has captured a formidable fortress, 
immensely simplified her air-defence problem, and ascertained 
that whereas her own industry was well geared for war, Britain 
was still far behind on the question of national organisation ? 
Incidentally, an agreed arms limitation on these lines, while 
preserving Germany’s relative advantage, benefits her in the 
long run by providing economic respite. [This is not an 
argument against arms limitation, but only against such 
limitation for the wrong reasons.] 

So much for Central Europe. What are we to expect in 
Spain ? Surely, if Germany has a right to politico-economic 
priority in Central Europe, Britain and France are entitled 
to lay down the conditions of settlement in Spain. And 
Lord Halifax’s recent statement is highly obscure: are we 
to understand that Mussolini can only be expected to accept 
a plan of withdrawal from Spain, as long as General Franco’s 
victory is guaranteed? In that case, what are our views in 
the event of a Spanish Government nominally independent, 
but ideologically ‘‘ loyal ” to a dictator ? And we should remem- 
ber that, with the advent of winter and the curtailment of 
military activity, it will be possible to withdraw not only troops 
but equipment and aircraft without impairing the military 
situation—whereas any facilities for an increased blockade 


on the sea would, in winter, have a disproportionately pow 
effect. The only remedy against obscure issues, 
half-truths and last-minute expedients is a clear-cy Poly 
which will provide second lines of defence and Bradual 
rally support in wider circles. The present lack of clear pg 
not only disheartens those who object to totalitarian’ 
which appears to be proved right in theory and practi 
owing to its continued success—but also damages Chances of 
a real and equitable agreement, because dictators despise ; 
lack of firmly enunciated philosophy. The enthusiasm and die 
of totalitarian policies spring from living philosophies (howere: 
misguided they may be) which, through success, have g Wide 
psychological appeal. By hiding the truth, obscuring egsenij 
issues and always concentrating on ad hoc expedients, not only 
democratic thought dulled and vitality sapped, but also, the 
great danger run of gradual subservience to a political phil. 
sophy which we may find is fundamentally unacceptable 
Yours faithfully, M. ZveGIntay, 
16 Hammersmith Terrace, W.6. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It is now nearly two months since Mr. Chambethiy 
returned from Munich. At the moment of writing the Frenj 
Press of all opinions suspects the intentions of our Governmen 
today and Hitler springs an attack, which might have ben 
written by Auden and Isherwood, on our Government of 
tomorrow. One or other of our leaders, with the mysterioy 
archness of a Christmas conjurer, “‘ deprecates ” one day, 
“assures” the next, “is fully aware” every now and then, 
and constantly “‘ notes with eager satisfaction.”” What wonder, 
then, that a vague politeness, or, in the political languag 
of today, “‘a warm tribute” to Mr. Chamberlain personally 
marks the limit of German official good manners towards us? 
Or that the French people, since September, are recalculating 
the market value of a defensive alliance ? 

For the position in which we find ourselves is exactly tha 
of the Weimar republic, and without the nervous paralysis 
of a defeat in war. We stand for nothing, except an undefinabl 
pacifism ; we represent no positive idea of any kind; we 
are not even frank about our one certainty. We are no 
arming against the totalitarians, oh dear no. If ever we ar 
sufficiently strong, we never shall use our arms to enfore 
our arguments, far from it. While the totalitarians announce 
an intention and act on it, not a responsible voice in England 
has been heard to assert the will of our people to a humane 
liberalism, to tolerance based on justice, to a wise liberty: 
qualities which we like to think particularly English. 

And yet that will exists ; and by the time it has fallen back 
into apathy, the Government will no doubt be poking it 
obscurely into flame again, to facilitate conscription. Why 
then has our will not been used in the last months, and used 
imaginatively ?- Why have those who offered their services 
been met generally with evasion or a rebuff? And those who 
sit at home received no indication, except from their daily 
paper, that they may ever be wanted ? I could name a woman 
who at nineteen was driving an ambulance in the last War, 
proving unusual organising ability into the bargain. Het 
offer of service, made months before the crisis, has not yet 
received even an answer. If expense were the obstacle, the 
Government must know that there is a considerable number 
of men and women who, rather than be flung into a job a 
the outbreak of war for which they have had no previous 
training, would cover their own costs without question. No, 
the Labour Party, by setting its face against rearmament 
without policy has really touched the core of the question. 
The Government has not called upon us because, for the 
moment, we have nothing except our ‘money to defend; 
because, with the disasters of a policy of expediency behind 
us, we have still elected no guiding principle to justify out 
strength. 

Any party which is to represent an England worth pre 
serving must first embody an idea capable of restoring to the 
common man his faith in our civilisation. Germany has 
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wn off the defeatism of the Weimar republic by doing 
tly that. Germany has become a moral idea. If we 

wish to survive as an independent Power, to bring Germany 

nd Italy back to civilisation, it can be done only by opposing 

their faith with a stronger faith —Yours, &c., 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


{To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 


Six,—In the cutspoken series of articles which you are 

lishing under the above heading, none has interested me 
gs an old Liberal more than that of the Earl of Lytton. He 
sums up a policy under four heads as an answer to your 
question, “‘ What should British policy be now?” The 
heads are : 

(1) To have one policy instead of many. 

(2) The recovery of our island position, so far as possible. 

(3) To concert with those States which have a common 
interest in resisting German aggression. 

(4) To insist that such a combination of States will neither 
seek to dominate Europe, nor refuse to remedy unjust 
conditions by means of negotiation. 

As to (1) everyone would agree—in words. But at the 
back of everyone’s mind would lie the reservation that the 
one policy should be that with which he (or she) agreed. 
The policies of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Lytton are not 
the same policy. Which (if either) is to be the policy of the 
country ? 

(2) To recover our island position. Lord Lytton’s policy 
seems to me to be a foreign policy for Great Britain alone, 
which is an island. But Great Britain is the leading member 
jn a great Federation of States—the British Commonwealth. 
Js a foreign policy which is best for Great Britain necessarily 
the best for the British Commonwealth? Can the British 
Commonwealth ‘‘ recover. an island position’? which it has 
never had ? 

(3) To concert with States which have a common interest 
in resisting German aggression. Why this narrow, and, as it 
seems to me, rather provocative statement of policy ? It seems 
to imply concerted action with France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Swit- 
zetland, Italy, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and perhaps 
Greece and Turkey. There are other aggressive States in the 
world than Germany. 

(4) I imagine there will be whole-hearted agreement with 
this. May I express my own ideas of what a British policy 
now should be ? They would be as follows : 

(1) Make no new alliances. 

(2) Faithfully and at all costs be loyal to those we have 
already made, e.g., with France, Portugal, Egypt, Iraq. We 
may not approve all these, but the country’s honour is at 
present pledged to them. 

(3) A concert with all States which have a common faith 
in freedom in the widest sense—religious, political, economic, 
financial ; co-operating with them in every possible, peaceful 
way in extending religious liberty, political liberty, economic 
liberty (by removing all trade barriers), financial liberty (by 
lending freely of our great wealth for the development of their 
countries), &c. 

Lord Lytton hopes that the policy he advocates will open 
the way for the reconstruction of the League of Nations. Will 
it? I believe the policy I have outlined would open the way 
to the construction of a League of Free Nations. I see no 
use in a League of Nations whose members are working in 
opposite directions—some to increase freedom and others to 
destroy it. Such a league is bound to fail. There must be 
spiritual unity in the object aimed at for any League of Nations 
to be a success. 

Lord Lytton says: “‘ There is nothing incompatible between 
democracies and dictatorships.”” There need not necessarily 
be. There need not be between a liberal democracy and a 
liberal dictatorship. A liberal democracy is the best form of 
government the human race has yet devised. But an illiberal, 
intolerant democracy is the very worst. Though I believe 
the form of government is very important, the spirit of 
government is more important still. The world has in the 
Past found a ready cure for illiberal and intolerant dictatorships 


” 


by “‘ removing” the dictator. One man can do that, often 
has done it. But no one can “ remove ” an illiberal democracy, 
except by converting it—a slow process. I do not feel that 
in ultimate aims there is much difference between Lord 
Lytton’s and my own views. But I hold that both in thought 
and word we do not want a negative policy aimed against 
any people, but a positive policy, aimed at the extension of 
freedom, beginning at home, i.e., in the British Common- 
wealth.—Yours, &c., W. M. Crook. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I noticed the first point made by Lady Violet Bonham- 
Carter in your issue of November 4th as soon as I saw the 
article in print. Had I seen it in proof I should have made it 
clear that “‘ forty years ” referred to parties, not their spokesmen. 


It is not possible to compare 1914 and 1938 in terms of 
military preparedness. My strong impression is that the three 
services are better prepared for war now than in 1914. The 
panic fear of universal destruction from the skies, fostered by 
undue emphasis on the perils of gas and insufficient interest in 
emergency shelters, is a new feature in our urban life—a direct 
consequence of the refusal of many local authorities until the 
last moment to take the action desired by the A.R.P. Depart- 
ment. The civil servant quoted by Lady Violet cannot defend 
himself. Because I therefore refrain from comment I do not 
wish it to be supposed that no effective comment is possible. 


I agree with Mr. W. T. Wells that the Fates have dealt us a 
strong hand; though I have little faith in our “‘ ingrained habit 
of spontaneous organisation.” 


In reply to Mr. E. M. Gull, I do not favour extension of 
Japanese control in Shanghai or anywhere else in China, but 
we may be unable to prevent it.—Your obedient servant, 

House of Commons. ARNOLD WILSON. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I have been an interested backstage admirer of Sir 
Henry Page Croft’s enthusiasm and sincerity in promoting 
a scheme for placing 10,000 British families on the land in 
British Columbia. The motive is excellent and well-intentioned, 
but as a British Columbian of some thirty years’ standing 
I find it impracticable and too idealistic. Also it is pretty hard 
on the British taxpayer out of whose pockets comes the 
wherewithal. 

The scheme he sets forth is basically unsound. First, because 
of the phrase “ selected” emigration. On what grounds will 
emigrants be selected? And who will do the selecting? If 
on the basis of physical fitness, it may be that England cannot 
afford to lose her best blood ; then again, below-par applicants 
might develop perfect physique under the influence of a new 
open-air life and plenteous food. No one could possibly 
tell. If on a character basis, it is asking too much of any human 
being that he shall say what traits go to the making of a useful 
pioneer and which applicants possess the same. If emigrants 
are to be selected on a basis of farming knowledge, again I 
would say that England must not lose good farmers; also 
I say that good English farmers do not necessarily make good 
Canadian farmers, much less pioneers. Conditions are so 
different that frequently an Englishman must unleatn his 
home experience before he is of much use on a Canadian 
farm. 

Secondly, the scheme is unsound because of the promise 
to keep the families for two years, and then if all is not to their 
liking in their new life a passage home will be provided. In 
other words, certain fortunate families are invited to go to 
British Columbia for a two-year change of air, all expenses 
found and return passage paid, at the expense of the long- 
suffering British taxpayer. This clause belongs rather in a 
charity benefit for providing holidays rather than in an emigra- 
tion scheme. It hints that pioneering blood is non-existent 
now in Britain, that the old stock that made Empire is dead 
and gone, and so the new stock must be fed dole and kept in 
apron-strings. But this is a hard-country and needs a sturdier 
breed than that. A man who has to be kept—even a man 
who consents to being kept—while making his way in a new 
country is not the type of man we want out here. Free land 
should surely be dole enough? The very knowledge that his 
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return passage was in the offing would be a canker eating up 
his powers of resistance. Why should he worry about over- 
coming obstacles and difficulties and dig himself in? After 
a couple of years he could throw it allup and go home to mother! 
In all the history of the Empire there has been no spoon-fed 
emigrant scheme that has proved successful. A sound 
country can only be built on the policy of the open door, let 
come who will, and the strongest will survive. 


Whatever is to be done, it should be done without further 
delay. Too long Canada has hogged a vast country that she 
refuses to populate, and a timorous Britain dare not say her nay. 
There are other and sturdy nations whose lands are- getting 
overcrowded, who will not wait to formulate schemes for 
padded emigration, and who are quite likely to bring more 
than one battleship when they arrive—to stay. The pluto- 
cratic bureaucracy that is Canada’s form of government has 
completely failed to provide any form of material defence.— 
Yours truly, H. GLYNN-WARD. 

Treanna, Sidney, British Columbia. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SEA POWER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Mr. W. T. Wells’ excellent letter shows that there are 
still Englishmen who believe in Sea Power and who are not 
hypnotised by the Air Scare. He says that ‘‘ while recent 
events have impaired our capacity to make Germany feel the 
effect of a blockade in a short time, in the long run blockade 
still remains a weapon of potency.” 


The “run,” however, would not be very “long.” Added 
territory brings added people to be fed and to revolt if not fed. 
Even in the picnic advance into Austria, the Germans ran out 
of petrol and of horses and had actually to use oxen for their 
transport, and that without any blockade. Where would their 
tanks and their gallon-a-minute aeroplanes have got their 
petrol under a blockade ? Of what are their soldiers’ boots 
and clothes and equipment made ? : 


In the last War Germany had all the countries she now has, 
plus Servia and Roumania and Turkey, and for some time 
Syria and Palestine. Yet as soon as we stopped feeding and 
supplying Germany through the neutrals, under the fatal 
Declaration of London, the war was over in a few months. 
With the instant and rigid cargo-control we should now impose, 
still fewer months would be needed.—Yours faithfully, 


GEOFFREY BOWLES. 
25 Catherine Place, S.W.1. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S DEMOCRATIC FAITH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In his reference to the Prime Minister’s astonishing 
remarks about nest-fouling “‘ Janus ” seems to me unnecessarily 
charitable. It is true that on formal occasions the Prime 
Minister pays handsome lip service to democracy and its ideals, 
but his tongue is quite often unguarded and I submit that it is 
on the whole more reasonable to suppose that the true texture 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s mind is revealed in those moments 
when he blurts out what he really thinks. For example, there 
was in February last the extraordinary reference to the Nyon 
Agreement. Nyon was the one occasion when England and 
France called Italy’s bluff. Yet the fact of Italy’s absence from 
Nyon had, by February, completely faded from the Prime 
Minister’s memory. My belief that that remarkable lapse of 
memory was due to a (possibly sub-conscious) sympathy with 
Franco and Fascism has only been strengthened by the utter- 
ances to which you refer. Or, to turn to action, is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s treatment of the House of Commons during 
the Crisis, or his deliberate supersession of his appropriate 
Foreign Office advisers, evidence of democratic faith? Are 
not these things much more likely to be indications of a 
dictatorial spirit ? 

May I add that it looks as if Mr. Chamberlain will beat all 
Prime Ministerial records for statements that sound, in truth, 
incredible ? His comment on the air bombings at Canton 
was well-matched by the reference to the people of Czecho- 
slovakia in the famous broadcast, and suitably capped by 
* peace with honour ” and peace for our time !—Yours, &c., 


MIDDLE CLASS. 





SS 
GERMANY’S TERRITORIAL CLAIMs 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Government spokesmen are now taking the line 
Germany’s claim to the Sudetenland was just, and that therefo, 
we should not have been justified in opposing it. It is perti . 
to ask when precisely our statesmen came to this Conclusion 
If they only did so after German pressure had become extrem, 
why do we maintain a Foreign Office ? Surely it is the latte, 
business to keep the Government well informed on ons 
nental questions, so that our policy may be decided in 
time. If on the other hand they had previously reached » 
conclusion in Germany’s favour, why did they not announce 
their support of Germany in time to save us from the alarms 
and expenses of a world crisis ? 

It would also be interesting to know whether they hay 
yet made up their minds on the justice of Germany’s simily, 
claims to Memel, Danzig, Sleswig, Eupen and Malmédy 
Alsace-Lorraine, the German-speaking part of Switzerlan 
and South Tirol. If they have done so, and if here too they 
recognise the claims of race, why not announce the fact? 
The non-Nazi inhabitants of these regions can then imme 
diately set about seeking refuge elsewhere (a process fo 
which no doubt they would like as much time as Possible), 
the Lord Mayor can begin raising funds in good time to 
anticipate the distress that will be caused, and no doubt, 
further step towards appeasement will be suitably acknowledged 
by a grateful Germany.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. KENNARD Davis, 





Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
THE SOVIET ARMY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—May I be allowed some little space to reply to Mr, 
Vowles’s letter in your issue of the 4th instant, in which he 
comments on mine on the Soviet Army? In his first point, 
Mr. Vowles attempts immediately to make the issue a political 
one by pointing out that the Economic League is anti-Bolshevist, 
from which he jumps to the conclusion that no information 
on Russia can possibly be accurate unless it is pro-Bolshevist, 
I was particularly careful in the first sentence of my letter 
to say that I was commenting on the question from a purely 
military, as distinct from a political, point of view. The 
source of my figures was the Soviet Press, more particularly 
Krasnaia Zvezta, which is the principal official organ of the 
Soviet Commissariat of Defence. 

In his second point Mr. Vowles has misread my letter in 
order to point out that 384 officers were executed or im- 
prisoned in an army of 1,300,000 men. The sentence in my 
letter actually read as follows: ‘‘ No less than 384 marshals, 
corps commanders and generals of the Russian Army have 
been removed from their posts and subsequently executed 
or imprisoned.” The number I quoted is made up entirely 
of very senior officers. The total number of officers executed 
is unknown, and I think Mr. Vowles will appreciate that the 
execution of a field-marshal is likely to be of greater military 
significance than the execution of a platoon-commander. 
Mr. Vowles says that the Russian army, with its well-equipped 
military academies, could quickly replace the officers who 
have been executed, but in Russia, as in every other country, 
it takes time to train an officer. Actually one of the results 
of the “‘ purge” was that last summer some 10,000 cadets, 
little more than schoolboys, were taken out of the military 
schools without completing their courses and made lieutenants 
in the Army. I beg leave to question the ability of these 
young men to lead their troops efficiently in a modern high- 
speed war where such a high standard of training is necessary. 

In points 3, 4 and 5 Mr. Vowles gives extensive quotations 
from the Press which consist of opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents on Soviet troop movements, and the declarations 
of M. Litvinov. I could, if required, give long and com- 
pletely contradictory quotations from other papers, but such 
statements get us no further as they are purely personal ex- 
pressions of opinion from people of completely differing 
points of view. Mr. Vowles, however, may be interested to 
know that on the day on which M. Litvinov made his declaration 
in Geneva there was an article in Pravda which stated that the 
Red Armies were ready to march under the leadership of 
the “‘ gallant Generalissimo Klim Voroshilov.” It is a matter 
of interest that on that particular day Voroshilov was several 
thousand miles away in Eastern Siberia. 
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Mr. Vowles points out that the Soviet massed troops on 
the Polish frontier and warned the Polish Government that 
the entry of Polish troops into Czechoslovakia would auto- 
matically cancel the Polish-Soviet pact of non-aggression, 
put does not the rest of the quotation from the Warsaw corre- 

ndent of The Times really show that when the Polish troops 
moved in to Czechoslovakia at Teschen they had no fear of 
any action by the Soviet? I did not question in my letter 
the power of the Soviet Army. I merely questioned the 
ability of it, or any other armed force, to embark upon a major 
Furopean war when its higher command had been decimated. 
J still question it. I attach to this letter a long list of names 
of senior Red Army officers who have been executed or who 
have just disappeared. Probably the Editor will not have 
room to publish it but I hope he may send it on to Mr. Vowles. 
If Mr. Vowles will study the issues of Krasnaia Zvezta for 
September 22nd and 30th and October 6th and 9th of this 
year, and of Pravda of September 29th, he will find in their 
columns complaints of the decline in the standard of discipline 
in the Red Army.—Yours, &c., J. BAKER WHITE, 
Director. 
The Economic League, Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, 

London, S.W. I. 


BROADCASTING TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$ir,—I was interested to see your comments on the B.B.C. 

foreign broadcasts, in your issue of October 7th. 

May I venture to say that, having been one of those who 
urged the necessity of foreign broadcasts upon the B.B.C. 
more than a year ago, in vain, I was shocked not only by the 
inadequacy of the German translation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech (for which as you say there was an excuse) but by the 
inaccuracy of the French translation, for which the B.B.C. 
according to a Radio Paris broadcast apologised the following 
day ? 

The great objection to the B.B.C.’s daily foreign broadcast 
is, however, that they are timed at the exact hour—7 p.m.— 
when Rome and the German stations issue their news bulletins 
—thus completely nullifying their usefulness. Another great 
drawback is that they are identical in all three languages 
and devoid of comments which are what foreigners are interested 
in, as they can hear the news from their own stations but 
would like to know what English personalities of importance 
and the British Press think. 

In fact the foreign broadcasts of the B.B.C. are exceedingly 
boring, in contrast to the French broadcasts which, whilst 
remaining perfectly impartial, reflect the opinions of the 
various political leaders and of every variety of daily paper. 

The inadequacy of the B.B.C.’s news service where politics 

are concerned is only equalled by its strong bias, as evidenced 
by the omission of words and sentences of vital importance, 
when quoting foreign statesmen and the foreign Press. 
_ Two such instances I have brought to the Prime Minister’s 
notice, since the B.B.C. is regarded abroad, more or less, 
as the mouthpiece of the British Government. As one who 
listens to practically all political broadcasts from Paris, Rome, 
Moscow, Germany, Barcelona, Lisbon, Salamanca—frequently 
at 2a.m.—I hear news long before it is announced by the B.B.C. 
(this was actually the case with the British Cabinet changes 
which were broadcast from Rome and Paris two hours before 
our B.B.C.). And on September 28th I heard the official 
Italian news of the Agreement at 11.50 p.m., the full text from 
Berlin at 2 a.m., while our B.B.C., until 2.30 a.m. on the 29th, 
broadcast, at intervals, ‘‘ No news yet.” 

I also heard Colonel Lindbergh’s remarks reported by Moscow 
days before anything was heard of it in the Press. In fact 
my experience is that the Communist International (although 
interpreting news according to its fancy) is by far the most 
accurate news purveyor and the most complete, whether from 
Mexico, China, South America or England, whence you may 
hear from Moscow at II p.m. a summary of speeches delivered 
in the House a couple of hours before. And every Moscow 
“International news ” gives different items of news, carefully 
adapted to the respective interests of listeners in different 
countries.—I remain Sir, yours faithfully, 

M. E. SANDWITH. 


The Thatched Cottage, Hill Green, Clavering, Essex. 


BRITAIN AND THE FAR EAST 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—On Tuesday, October 25th, the mew Japanese 
Ambassador in London vowed to do his utmost to “‘ strengthen 
the great friendship existing between the two island Empires.” 
(The world during the last few years has been liberally supplied 
with the means of assessing such professions at their worth.) 
On the very same day, the new Japanese Ambassador to Italy, 
in an interview in Tokyo, said : 

“ Britain’s predominance in the Far East has now come to an 
end for ever. The New China is to become a second Manchukuo 
and German technicians and industries will be given preferential 
treatment.”’ 


When Japan annexed Manchuria many simple-minded 
people in London professed a belief that foreign trading 
interests there would not permanently suffer; the principle 
of the open door would soon be re-established. But the 
door, so far from opening, has shut tighter. After seven 
years of Japanese ‘“‘ administration”? Manchuria has been 
emptied of British and American firms ; trade in competition 
with the system of interlocking State-controlled trusts estab- 
lished by the gentle invaders has been rendered wholly 
imposssible. 

According to an article in the Statesman : 

** As with Manchuria so with North China; already a vast chain 
of Government aided mercantile organisations of totalitarian type 
have been set up to the grave detriment of established interests. 
Linked to the vast holding concerns known as the ‘ North China 
Development Company’ and the ‘Central China Promotion 
Company’ are innumerable subsidiaries handling not only public 
utility undertakings such as water works, gas works, transport, 
electric power, telegraphs and telephones, but tobacco, coal, iron 
and wool. A vast monopolistic organisation for the complete 
control of shipping in Chinese waters has been created. There 
is also an oil monopoly comparable to that which so successfully 
evicted foreign concerns from Manchuria.” 


South China is now clearly destined to be subjected to precisely 
similar treatment. Some ‘‘ experts”? contend that, though 
individual foreign concerns in China must inevitably suffer 
severely from this process of military and economic invasion, 
the total volume of trade between Europe or America and 
the Far East will, we are told, be greatly increased to the 
general benefit by the rapid modernisation of China under 
Japanese tutelage which would follow the war. No one 
outside a madhouse can surely believe all that nonsense. 
The truth is that Japan’s plans are to industrialise China all 
in her own interest, and to treat China merely as a colossal 
private reservoir from which to extract every ounce of raw 
materials and thus enable her completely to dominate the 
whole of the Far East. Britain, weak enough in Europe and 
almost defenceless in the Far East, is sure to capitulate. 


The outlook for Hong-kong at this moment is extremely 
dark. A glance at the map shows that the colony presents a 
singularly forlorn appearance today. Situated nearly 1,500 
miles from Singapore, containing in an area comparable to 
Middlesex two crowded cities with a total population exceeding 
a million, it projects into a sea whereon the Japanese navy is 
supreme, and now owing to last month’s swift success of the 
expedition against Canton, it has been completely severed 
from the Chinese hinterland on whose trade it depends. 
Recent. Japanese Cabinet changes have imparted to Japanese 
foreign policy a specifically anti-British twist. This is seen 
from the violent comments in the Japanese Press and more 
substantially by the Government’s decision to capture Canton. 
The military cligue now dominant in Tokyo is permeated with 
the ambition to evict Britain as soon as possible from the 
China seas and reduce her interests in the Far East to nullity. 
It is thus seen that the new Japanese Ambassador in London 
has received the usual ‘“‘ instructions’ to talk to the British 
people with his tongue in his cheek. 

Meanwhile the British and American Governments are busy 
bombarding Tokyo with silly and futile ‘‘ chits”’ containing 
complaints about ‘“‘ discrimination” against British and 
American interests in those areas in China now occupied by 
Japan. At the same time both America and Britain are giving 
every possible support to Japan to murder the Chinese Republic 
by shipping to Japan colossal supplies of war material for 
which she is in desperate need. Is it possible for pig-headed- 
ness and criminal folly to go further ?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Poona, J. D. JENKINS. 
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EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—One factor that has gone too little noticed in the Palestine 
. Situation seems to me to call for some attention. 

Owing to the almost complete dependence of the Arab 
population on State-aided schools the disparity between Jew 
and Arab education is most marked. The Arabs, numbering 
950,000, see at their door a complete system of education from 
kindergarten to university for a Jewish population of 430,000. 
They know that this amazing development of a Jewish educa- 
tional system has been largely due to the generosity of Jews 
outside Palestine, and they know that their own poverty prevents 
any such development of Arab education. This sense of frus- 
tration has been an element in the Arab-Jewish conflict. An 
examination of the annual report of the Department of Educa- 
tion for 1935-6 throws into high contrasts the two sides of 
educational conditions in the country. The Jews have a 
university, four complete secondary schools, and several private 
secondary and technical schools, four training colleges for 
teachers and a system of kindergarten and elementary educa- 
tion which ensures permanent literacy for the whole Jewish 
population. 

In contrast to this there is no Arab university, although the 
University of Beyrout provides an adequate substitute ; there 
is only one compléte secondary course for Arabs, namely in 
the Government Arab College in Jerusalem, with a total of 
100 students,and when I visited this school in March only roof 
these were being trained for teaching. There is no Govern- 
ment Secondary school for girls. The state of elementary 
education is worse. Conditions prevail that ought not to 
exist under any civilised régime and which reflect little credit 
on the government of Palestine. A paragraph on page 3 
of the report summarises the situation : 

“ Education in Palestine is not compulsory and is by no means 
universal. The extent of education varies considerably among 
the various religious communities. Thus, in the Jewish and Christian 
communities, ost 100% of the children receive education of some 
kind or other; the period of schooling varies from about § years 
to 10 years or more, the average being about 8-9 years. In the Moslem 
community the extent of education is smaller, as the Government 
has been unable, in spite of its efforts since the Occupation, to meet 
the public demand for schooling. Further, there has not been a 
universal demand for the education of girls in Moslem villages, 
although this demand is increasing. The reugh percentages of 
Moslem children who receive education for some period or other 
have been estimated as follows :— 

In towns ‘ =a 75% boys, 45% girls, 
In villages .. = - . 40% boys, 1% girls. 

The period of schooling averages about 6 years in the towns and 
4 to § years in the villages.”’ 

The increase of the lowest age groups in the population is 
yearly aggravating the bad conditions already existing—‘ the 
lower elementary school age has increased since the census of 
1931 by some 40 per cent.—but in 1936 62 per cent. of children 
in towns who applied were refused admission and 48 percent. 
were similarly treated in village schools. The figures for 
villages, the report reminds us, applies only to those villages 
where schools exist. The Peel Commission remarked that out of 
an estimated school population of nearly 261,000, less than 
43,000 children are educated in government schools. And 
the Arabs are not unaware that the neighbouring Arab Strate, 
Irag, spends rather more than twice as much of its annual 
revenue on education than does the Government of Palestine. 

Ir would seem right, therefore, that whatever may be the 
final solution of the Palestinian problem by the British Govern- 
ment a generous and far-sighted policy in this most important 
department is indicated. A generation of wise administration 
in the educational field, based first on the crying need for 
elementary education and secondly on sound technical instruc- 
tion, would do two things: it would in time not only re-create 
trust in the good faith of the British Government, a trust which 
has now ceased to exist, but it would also tend to decrease 
the feeling between Jew and Arab by reducing the existing 
differences in educational opportunity that at present so 
giaringly exist. The Arab sense of frustration is a serious factor. 

Quite apart from her responsibilities as the Mandatory power, 
Britain’s imperial interests will best be served by peace in 
Palestine, and while we hope that a settlement acceptable to the 
large number of silent moderates on both sides will be made, 
we should also see in the situation a great chance for lifting the 
issues away from the plane of expediency to something higher 
and in the end more productive.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Leighton Park, Reading. E. B. CASTLE, 


a 
MEISTER BARLACH 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 
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ER war ein Meister, der Meister. Schon seine dussere 

und Erscheinung war vollig zeitlos. Vielleicht nur y, 
gleichbar jenen grossen anonymen Kinstlern, welche é 
Gotik geschaffen haben. Sein ganzes Werk, dieses 
herrliche, einmalige Werk, es ragt wie ein erratischer Bing 
aus unserer Zeit heraus, erhebt sich aus den Flachen und 
Niederungen der Gegenwart hoch empor in einen geheim. 
nisvolien Raum, Heimat, Himmel und Hille zugleich, 

Ernst Barlach, der eben an der Grenze des biblischen Alter; 
dahingegangene, war der grdésste Bildhauer Deutschlands 
Er war auch sein grdsster Bilddichter, einer, der in Bildern 
trdumte, schaute und dichtete. In den hundert Gestalten 
seines Werkes, aus dem Holz geschnitten und in das Hokz 
geschnitten, verkérperte sich der Geist der Gotik in seiner . 
reinsten und stérksten Form. Sein Leben war Flucht, Flucht 
vor sich selbst in die Regionen einer unendlichen Einsamkeit 
Flucht vor der Menge, vor dem Tage, vor der Zeit, Det 
Fluch des Kiinstlertums, des Einsamsein-Miissens und des 
Einsamsein-Wollens, lastete schwer auf diesem Mann, de 
aussah wie eine von ihm geschaffene Plastik, ein zerquilte 
und doch ein begnadeter Mensch. 

Sein Leben war Einsamkeit, ganz dem Werke verfallen, 
Wir ko6nnen uns kaum vorstellen, dass dieser untersetzte, 
ernste, bartige Mann mit dem leidgezeichneten Gesicht eine 
Familie oder Freunde besessen hatte. Er war nur von seinen 
Visionen besessen, die ans Licht driangten, oder in das Dim. 
mern deutscher Dome. 

Ernst Barlach kommt von der holsteinischen Erde, Ey 
wurde in Wedel geboren, 1870, im Jahre des deutsch-fran. 
zosischen Krieges. Er studierte in Dresden und Paris, [m 
Jahre 1906 unternahm er eine kurze Reise nach Russland, 
Ein paar Monate Aufenthalt in der weiten grenzenlosen 
Landschaft Siidrusslands formten fiir immer seine Kunst, 
Es war weniger eine neue Erkenntnis als eine unerhérte 
Bestatigung seines eigenen Wesens. ‘Nur der Dumme mag 
glauben, dass die in Russland gewonnene Form aus der 
reichen Hand beilaufig und trinkgeldmiassig in meine Arme 
gelegt sei”, so urteilte er selbst dariiber. In die Heimat 
zurtickgekehrt, litt er weiter Not, aber unermiidlich schaffend, 
ohne Kompromisse, ohne jedes eindeutige oder zweideutige 
Schielen nach Absatz oder Ruhm. Nach dem Kriege, den 
er in seiner unheiligen Dreifaltigkeit von Brutalitit, Senti- 
mentalitat und Stupiditat durchschaut hatte wie nur wenige 
in dieser “ grossen”’ Zeit, da hatte er das Gliick, in dem 
Verleger Paul Cassirer nicht nur einen Mazen, sondern auch 
einen Bewunderer zu finden. Ernst Barlach erhielt von 
nun an eine Monatsrente von 150 Mark. Damit richtete 
er sich eine Scheune bei Giistrow in Mecklenburg als Atelier 
ein, und arbeitete unermiidlich von Morgens bis Abends, Tag 
um Tag und Jahr um Jahr. Cassirer und dessen Frau, die 
Schauspielerin Tilla Durieux waren die Hauptsammler seiner 
Werke. Spat erst besann sich die Republik ihrer Verpflich- 
tung gegeniiber diesem gewaltigen Kiinstler. Seine Dramen 
wurden endlich aufgefiihrt, seine Totenmale wurden aufge- 
stellt, seine Plastiken wurden endlich, endlich in den Museen 
dem Volke zuginglich gemacht. Als das Dritte Reich herein- 
brach, brach mit ihm auch das Werk Barlachs zusammen, 
Von den Herren um Hitler wurde Barlach als ‘‘ Kulturbol- 
schewist ” abgestempelt und abgelehnt, dessen Werk deutscher 
ist als das gesammte plastische Schaffen der glatten und 
kalten Epigonen, die heute eine “‘arische”’ Kunst reprasentieren. 
Seine Totenmale wurden entfernt, die unvergleichliche 
schwebende Mutter im Giistrower Dom, jene erschiitternde 
einmalige Sechsfaltigkeit des Magdeburger Gefallenenmals, 
die tragische Mutter in der Nikolaikirche zu _ Kiel, 
“Min Hart blétt vor Gram,” der herrliche Engel vor det 
Universitatskirche zu Kiel, die arme Mutter mit dem Kinde 
des Hamburger Ehrenmals. Alles fort, sinnlos, grausam, 
viehisch zerstort, fiir immer. 

Es hiess, der Kiinstler, bereits ein Greis, sei dariiber tob- 
siichtig geworden und sei in eine Irrenanstalt gebracht worden. 
Wir konnten nicht erfahren, ob dieses letzte Grauen tatsdchlich 
Wirklichkeit wurde. Wir wissen nicht, was von seinem Werk 
gerettet ist. Wir wissen nur, dass es in der Kunst unseret 
Tage kaum einen zweiten gab, der so Gewaltiges und Ein- 
maliges geschaffen hat wie der grosse deutsche Bildhauer und 
Dichter Erast Barlach. 
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THE PUBLIC RECORDS: A NATIONAL HERITAGE 


By A. L. 


Various happenings of late—the centenary of the Public 
Record Office this summer, the distinguished party held there 
afew days ago by the Master of the Rolls, in the presence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, to celebrate it, the issue of the 
triennial report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission— 
serve to call attention to a subject which might otherwise be 
overlooked in the stress of national life just now: our public 
records. For they are a great national heritage, and worthy, 
not only of a little notice now and again, but of rather more 
public attention than they usually receive. It is said of an 
Oxford don, a distinguished classical scholar, who was asked 
what he was doing in the late War, that he replied: ‘‘ I am the 
dvilisation they are fighting for.”” It might similarly be claimed 
for our public archives that they are some part of the civilisation 
to protect which we are pouring out hundreds of millions on 
armaments these days. They do contain something of the 
essence of our traditions as a nation, a sort of documented 
memory of much that has been forgotten by the English people, 
asilted-up deposit of what was once living and active, even as 
we. They have their significance all right, and upon us a 
special claim. 

The most highly civilised European nations—at any rate 
those whose civilisation has been at all long-established, France, 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands—can perhaps rival us in the 
possession of numerous collections of historical documents. 
Yet it may be doubted whether any nation has such long and 
comparatively unbroken series of national records—State 
records. We have lost a great deal, but we have had no such 
cataclysms as the French Revolution, the burnings of Conti- 
nental jacqueries, the rape of Belgium or the sack of Rome, the 
firing of the Four Courts. 


In this our public archives afford a true reflection of the 
national life, a long-+record of happy success (except for Ireland, 
and a bad patch about 1776-1782)—going back to our emergence 
from the trials of the seventeenth-century Civil War, and most 
would say substantially from the time when the Tudors planted 
our feet firmly upon the way to success as a modern State. 


What we have lost has been due mainly to mouldering and 
decay and damp—“‘ Fier, Water, Rates and Mice, Misplacinge,”’ 
as a seventeenth-century archivist wrote—rather than to wars 
and cataclysms. So many of the numerous repositories where 
the nation kept its records, before the Public Record Office 
was set up to remedy this state of affairs, were thoroughly 
unsuitable. In 1830 the King’s Mews at Charing Cross were 
fitted up to receive documents ; but by 1835 they were found 
to be “‘in a state of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls,” 
and some 4,000 cubic feet of them were described as ‘‘ a mass of 
putrid filth, stench, dirt and decomposition.”” Documents are 
delicate things, and yet properly cared for live for ever. The 
nation’s archives were scattered all over London, at the Tower, 
in the Chapter House at Westminster, in the old Houses of 
Parliament, the State Paper Office, Somerset House, in the 
Rolls Chapel, and a score of other places, some suita le, others 
not. For some time a public conscience was growing on the 
matter—the early nineteenth century did a great deal of useful 
work in publishing State records : there are great series of them 
dating to that time, the Rolls of Parliament, the Statutes of the 
Realm, State Papers. At last the building of the Record 
Office was undertaken to centralise and house properly these 
scattered collections; and bit by bit there rose gradually 
throughout the later nineteenth century, upon the old Rolls 
estate, that familiar, that sepulchral, prison-like building in 
Chancery Lane, to which we are all so devoted, with its peculiar 
atmosphere, the like of which exists nowhere else—the 


ROWSE 


British Museum is light and gay, positively flippant com- 
pared with it—those long stone corridors, one’s footsteps 
falling dead as one goes, the excitement as soon as one 
enters and the doors shut behind one, the fascination of 
a world of its own. 

Some people call it a drug; and like (I imagine) a drug, 
it is both delicious and irresistible. Only an addict can under- 
stand that fascination; and it is hardly possible to be a good 
modern historian without becoming an addict. It is so exciting ; 
you never know what you may find. You may have days and 
days of drudgery, and then suddenly stumble upon pure gold. 
I shall never forget the cold thrill of excitement when I came 
upon the young Richard Grenville’s pardon for manslaughter 
on the threshold of his minority, and the whole story of it. I 
was, of course, not looking for it, but for something else : 
it was quite unexpected. The best discoveries seem always, 
alas, to be made that way. It is that that explains something of 
what holds one to work in the P.R.O.; it appeals to the 
gambling instinct, the hope of something turning up. And the 
good thing about it is that, unlike the roulette table, something 
always does turn up to reward one. Robert Louis Stevenson 
stipulated that if ever he joined the Catholic Church, he should 
be made Bishop of Noyon-sur-l’Oise (I think there was a good 
Bishop’s Palace there). Of the various alternative lives I 
propose for myself when day-dreaming, one of them is to 
spend all my days, all my time, all my life, burrowing away 
in the Record Office. 

There are such lovely things to be found there, so much 
consolation for the miseries and defeats of the contemporary 
world: things so affecting, so moving, human beings at their 
best, not, as in the realm of politics, at their worst and stupidest. 
Even if you are not a researcher, you need only step into the 
Museum (I am glad to learn that it is growing in popularity) 
and you may see a letter from Leicester, written when all the 
strain of the Armada’s passing was over, to Elizabeth, and her 
inscription in her own hand upon it: His last letter. Or 
you may see letters of Nelson, that familiar, backward-sloping 
hand, after he had lost his right arm, or the less familiar, 
forward slope of his earlier writing, altogether bolder, less 
pathetic and exciting. You may see Domesday Book, any 
number of fine seals and parchments : there is no end to what 
you may enjoy. 

All the same, the essential thing is that the public may come 
to the treasures locked away in those store-rooms and purlieus 
into which one never penetrates. One wishes that it were 
possible to publish these materials for our history on a larger, 
more generous scale. The Government grant is far too small 
and we have to wait far too long. I believe all the material is 
assembled, for example, for the publication of the Patent 
Rolls of Elizabeth; a magnificent series, too, it would make. 
But we have to wait while the Patent Rolls of Mary emerge 
slowly one volume to two or three years. It is, one understands, 
simply a question of finance. The Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, which before the War had an income of £1,800 
a year, when pounds were pounds, has now only £700. The 
case must be not dissimilar with the Record Office. And yet 
what dangers there are in waiting, nowadays, when the docu- 
ments themselves may be destroyed! Once in print, they are 

indestructible. Perhaps the Government, of its goodness, 
when we are spending such astronomical amounts upon 
armaments, could afford just one little thousand pounds more 
per year upon publishing these evidences of our past, if only 
by way of suitably celebrating the centenary of the Record 
Office ? This granted, their aforesaid orator will—in the time- 
honoured formula—for ever pray, &c. 
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AFRICA SURVEYED 
An African Survey. By Lord Hailey, G.C.S.I.,G.C.1E. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 

‘THE survey, of which we have the results in this volume, was 
undertaken by Lord Hailey as Director; financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, later supplemented by the 
Rhodes Trustees. The scale and complexity of Africa’s prob- 
lems made it impracticable to limit the work to the preliminary 
general report originally contemplated, and, as Lord Hailey 
writes, 

“the form which the survey has taken is not limited to a discussion 
of the state of our knowledge regarding the problems which are 
involved in the development of Africa; it attempts also to: describe 
the physical and social background out of which these problems 


have arisen, and to analyse the factors which, so far as can be seen 
now, must determine their solution.”’ 


If that test be applied no doubt will be entertained, I believe, 
that Lord Hailey has accomplished his arduous task with 
remarkable success. The survey is confined to that part of the 
mainland of the Continent roughly south of the Sahara. 

The first four chapters deal with purely ‘‘ approach ” sub- 
jects ; physical background, ethnological, languages, and popu- 
lation statistics. Chapters of great importance follow on such 
subjects as systems of government, law and justice, native 
administration, direct taxation, labour and land. Thereafter 
Lord Hailey deals in separate chapters with agriculture, 
forestry, health, education, economic development, &c. In 
most cases his general conclusions are stated at the end of each 
chapter, followed in a final chapter by a summary of those 
conclusions. 

Writing in reference to the claim made by Germany for the 
return of her former Colonies the author makes the observation 
that 


“it is possible that history, looking back in retrospect on the part 
played by Imperial Powers in Africa, will be more concerned with 
the nature of the contribution which the European occupation 
will have made to the future of the African peoples, than with the 
profit or loss which the African connexion may have brought to 
Europe,” 


followed closely by the further weighty remark that 

“* African temperament and character must in the long run largely 
determine the form which African civilisation must take, but the 
pace and the direction of its evolution will be influenced by the 
nature of the social and political institutions which the policy of 
the Colonial powers leads them to establish, and of the facilities of 
development which they provide’’ (my italics). 

Lord Hailey does not support the suggestion that a Colonial 
Council should be instituted to advise the Secretary of State. 
I have ventured to express the same views in a modest volume 
now in the press, but Lord Hailey makes the constructive 
suggestion that the 
“ situation would appear rather to need the provision of means 
by which colonial affairs can come under the systematic review of 
a body of informed non-official opinion.”’ 


On this view, he adds, 
“the only body competent to fulfil the functions indicated appears 
to be a Standing Committee of the House of Parliament, specifically 
charged to report periodically on the affairs of each dependency, 
on the basis of the official reports or any other public material 
brought to the Committee’s notice. Such a body might also, 
following the procedure of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
examine representatives nominated by the Colonial Office to appear 
before it in order to explain matters arising out of the reports.” 
A standing Parliamentary Committee would ordinarily have 
such powers. I have doubt whether the members of such a 
committee would be competent to undertake the task with com- 
plete efficiency, without informed assistance (such as the 
Permanent Mandates Commission has in its Secretariat). If 
the work is not efficiently done it would be worse than useless. 
It was for this reason that I had sought to bring members of 
Parliament on to a general council if it had been advisable to 
create such a body to advise the Minister. A Standing Parlia- 
mentary Committee with a panel of advisers should be effective. 

The recommendation in Chapter XXIV that an authority to 
direct and co-ordinate research in Africa (for the benefit of 
British tropical Africa, I presume), either as a committee of 
the Privy Council or the Economic Advisory Council of the 
Cabinet, should be set up as a charge against imperial funds is 
one of the most important made by Lord Hailey, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be followed by action. 

I could not accept the accuracy of the statement that the 
Native Administrations (“‘ indirect ” administration) are per- 
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haps less effective agencies for rapid development than th 
employed by direct rule: the experience in Tanganyika ha 
been entirely to the contrary. We could not, for exam ‘ 
Ple, 
have taught the Gogo and Sukuma people the evil of soil 
erosion through the agency of their cattle, with any Measure 
of success, without the influence of the native authorities. 
to the future of these native administrations I doubt whether 
speculation at this stage is very useful. For the Present, they 
are serving—in many cases quite admirably where they are 
adequately supervised—the existing needs of their people. 
they are but stepping-stones between one order and another. 
They will endure as long as they give efficient service to their 
people and are wanted by them. As I have already state 
elsewhere, they will not improbably assume a more representa. 
tive form in due course—a time not yet in sight—and on these 
foundations a representative Native Council for Tanganyj 
for example, could be erected. It is “ difficult,” writes the 
author, “ to envisage the feasibility of integrating the system 
with the normal type of Parliamentary institutions.” But why 
so envisage it? As Lord Hailey writes elsewhere in the book, 
*‘ it is possible that a development deliberately based on African 
institutions may lead to some new type of self-governing 
organisation.” 

I find it difficult to follow the statement (p. 1648) that “in 
the long run the expansion of marketable production,” by 
natives, “is more likely than is the pursuit of a subsistence 
economy to produce the additional labour required for industrial 
development.” Indeed, it appears to be in conflict with another 
statement on p. 1394. 

I am glad to read the remarks upon the general value of the 
work of the Permanent Mandates Commission. ‘“‘ Only those 
who have had experience of the internal working of an official 
administration, in circumstances where there is no organisation 
of public opinion,” he writes, “‘ can appreciate the strength of 
the influence which can be exercised by publicity of the nature 
of that involved in the proceedings of the Commission.” 

The grave problem of improving the economic condition 
of the Africans generally in territories such as Nigeria has not 
been advanced. Here is a subject of primary importance for 
the new research authority if it is set up. Not entirely in the 
same connexion, I welcome Lord Hailey’s suggestion (p. 983); 
with particular regard to Nigeria, in favour of the establishment 
of “‘ plantations ” on a scale which would assist the economy of 
an African territory without unduly invading native rights. 
I recognise in it what was described in the dependency as one 
of my heresies. 

A paragraph on p. 642 might be construed to mean that 
the Tanganyika government weakened in its labour policy 
under the influence of the first Governors’ Conference of 1926, 
The instructions were to the effect that if a peasant in the 
remote places had not a cash-crop (he might not have been able 
to evacuate it then) and could not obtain work in the vicinity 
(as he often could on government or native administration 
works) he should be encouraged to seek it outside. The in- 
structions were settled with the Secretary of State and appear 
to me to be impeccable. 

It is impossible here to notice more of the riches in this book. 
It is easy, indeed delightful, reading throughout, but owing to 
its bulk few public men will have the time to study it. It should 
be possible, with a little rearrangement, to issue the conclusions, 
with much less background, in a small volume. 

DONALD CAMERON, 


THE ART OF POLITICS 


The Government of Mankind. By J. A. Spender. 
12s. 6d.) 
Mr. SPENDER’s liberalism belongs to the period before the 
Liberal Party—once the party of Mr. Gladstone—handed over 
its soul, and, for that matter, its body, to Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Spender knew at first hand those leading figures of the last 
generation who practised the grand style in politics; he 
watched these men at their work, and discussed with them 
the conduct of affairs. It is therefore of great interest to 
read his interpretation of history from the point of view of 
the contributions made by successive generations to the art 
of government. Mr. Spender gives his interpretation in 2 
running commentary which leaves him free to concentrate 
in one period upon the. theory of politics, and in another 
period upon the success of a particular state or nation im 
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solving the practical problems of government. A professional 
historian might quarrel with some of the details, but the 
general picture is accurate enough for Mr. Spender’s purpose, 
and the inferences drawn from it are valid. 

Mr. Spender is a humanist, and his “ traditional’ Oxford 
background makes him more interested in Greece, and to a 

extent in Rome, than in the Middle Ages. He is not 
a blind admirer of Plato and Aristotle; he has some sharp 
phs on the limitations of ancient philosophy, and the 
mistake of pressing this philosophy into the service of modern 
itical propaganda. He points out, for example, that the 
yalue of Plato to a modern reader ‘“‘ lies mainly in the fact 
that he took a great mass of unsorted material touching the 
vernment of mankind and from it extracted and stated 
explicitly the chief problems which have faced the world 
from his time until now.” To the Middle Ages Mr. Spender 
js less fair; it is a hard saying that “for philosophic history 
or reflective writing on government or politics the Middle 
Ages are a desert.” This was not the judgement of Acton or 
Maitland in the last generation ; it is not the judgement of 
scholars like Dr. Powicke or Dr. Carlyle today. It is a view 
which must disappear at once upon close examination of 
mediaeval thought and achievement, particularly in the sphere 
of law. Indeed, if we survey the failure of Europeans to 
settle their political problems during the last twenty years, 
the political achievements of the high mediaeval centuries 
stand out in contrast not merely to our own mistakes, but to 
our lack of elevation of mind. 

From the Renaissance to ihe eighteenth century Mr. 
Spender is on surer ground (though Taine is a dangerous 
guide to Tudor England). He accepts, mainly, the Whig 
interpretation of history, but this interpretation has resisted 
pretty well the attacks made upon it. Mr. Spender deals with 
the baleful influence of Hegel, who has been charged, a little 
unfairly, with the mistakes of readers unable to understand 
his meaning. Finally, Mr. Spender discusses Marx. Many 
of his criticisms are justified, but it is doubtful whether a 
supporter of the Marxist interpretation of history would find 
the main argument altogether convincing. It is, however, one 
of the merits of Mr. Spender’s book that he does not stand 
over his readers angrily or hiss into their faces that they are 
fools if they do not agree with him. He gives the ripe wisdom 
of experience; his warning from the lessons of the past 
and his final belief in the reasonableness of man make his 
book an effective Tract for the Times. f& 1. Woopwarp. 


AN AFRICAN CITY 


City Government. The Johannesburg Experiment. By John 
P.R. Maud. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


TuIs study of local government is based both on extensive 
research into documentary material relating to the past and 
present of Johannesburg and on personal observation of the 
men and the methods governing the city in the present decade. 
It is set in the background of the author’s academic knowledge 
as a teacher of the subject of public administration and of his 
practical experience as a member of the Oxford City Council ; 
and it is constructive as well as analytical. The result is a 
book for specialists, but for specialists in the widest possible 
meaning of the word; the wealth of comparisons with the 
practice of other towns and other countries makes it illumin- 
ating in showing what Johannesburg may teach the rest of the 
world as well as in explaining what the rest of the world may 
teach Johannesburg ; and any reader with a special interest in 
the history of South Africa will see from these pages some of 
the effects which such factors as the colour problem and the 
mushroom growth of mining communities have had upon the 


' daily life of the South African. 


The government of Johannesburg differs from that of an 
English city in its relations with the central government, in the 
scope of the subjects with which it deals, and in its finance. 
It has no responsibility for education or for public order. On 
the one hand there is no central department which exercises a 
continuous supervision of municipal policy comparable with 
that of the Ministry of Health ; and Johannesburg is financially 
independent to an extent almost inconceivable if the English 
system of the grant-in-aid be regarded as the norm, for whereas 
“In Great Britain the larger towns . . . have received grants 

. which account for some 40 per cent. of their expenditure 
on revenue account,” in Johannesburg in 1937-8 “‘ not more 


than £10,000, or 0.25 per cent. of the total, was expected as a 
grant from central government.” On the other hand, there is 
considerable confusion between the respective spheres of the 
Union authorities and those of the Province. The rating sys- 
tem is different, for in Johannesburg rates are, except in two 
special cases, assessed not on rental value, but on site value, 
thus favouring business expansion; and the municipality is 
prohibited by law from levying a rate of more than 7d. The 
most striking difference of all lies in the fact that in a specimen 
year rates ‘“‘ contributed only some 16 per cent. of the total 
revenue,” the main source of revenue being the profits from 
municipal services. Rates are relieved, to an extent not per- 
mitted by English law, not only by the profits from such a 
service as the supply of electricity, but also from such a service 
as the collection of sewage. The social services, even those 
whose object is the promotion of public health, are regarded 
not as common needs for which the common funds must pro- 
vide, but rather as luxuries which the community will supply 
to the individual if he can pay for them. Thus while Johannes- 
burg enjoys a great advantage, as compared with, for instance, 
the Tyneside or Manchester, in the large size of its municipal 
area, and while the achievements of the municipality have been 
considerable, these achievements belong, as Mr. Maud points 
out, to the sphere of commerce rather than to that.of welfare. 
And the comparative neglect of the interests of the poorer 
citizens has been determined by the attitude of the white 
inhabitants, who alone are entitled to vote in municipal elec- 
tions, to the coloured population. Johannesburg is no mean 
city, but it is not built as a city that is at unity in itself. ‘‘ Yet,” 
Mr. Maud concludes, “ there is reason to believe that Johannes- 
burg has moved much nearer to the ideal of a community 
during these first fifty years of her history ; and that approach 
has been largely due to her municipal institutions.” 
W. T. WELLS. 


SECOND-HAND VIEWS ON FRANCE 


News of the French. By Montgomery Belgion. (Faber and 
Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


WHEN a man who has lived twenty-two years in France pro- 
duces a book about the country, it is surprising to find him 
writing this kind of sentence: “ First the Dreyfus Affair and 
then the European War have deprived the French officer, I 
am told, of all prestige.” Modesty is a charming quality, but 
one would like Mr. Belgion better if he would consent to 
tell us what observations he personally had made about French 
officers. On the basis of a much shorter stay in the country 
I should have said that French officers had all the prestige 
enjoyed in France by conscientious hard-working professional 
men with something added—and that is a great deal. 

Mr. Belgion has attempted an explanatory review of French 
affairs as they were this summer—treated problem by problem. 
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Unfortunately the information is often second-hand and and business men. He satisfies himself with a few fi . 
presented: in an amateurish fashion. For page after page that in 1938 France had nothing to fear militarily from G Sus the umn 








Mr. Belgion merely quotes French publicists of whom he and is at ease in trouncing the errors of French me _ 
approves, and he even concludes the book with a whole article foreign policy (all due to a “‘ desire to be Grandma “ ty bureau 


by M. Detoeuf, an industrialist, who edits the (very interesting) it never occurs to him that Germany in any way cong use fF ism of 


Nouveaux Cahiers and ‘“‘ employs, I am told, more than 10,000 problem. et pe ei 
men,” because “ it would ill become as Englishman—that is It is fe this reason no doubt that he is so delighted With © a 
to say one who is in their eyes a foreigner—to go on to suggest M. Detoeuf’s hope that France can decide whether to be n 
what the French should do.” Mr. Belgion has an eye for good 


mighty or happy, that she can choose to give up the ambition differen 
interesting publicists who run intelligent, passionately idealistic to be a great Power and continue to enjoy a generous Soil, 4 Marx 
weeklies or monthlies. Such people are the salt of French delightful climate, pleasant social relations and intellecn, 


I ° 
public life, but their indictments of the powers that be would speculation. Mr. Belgion is evidently. entirely unaware hee a. 


not serve the purpose for which they are intended if they were tragically improbable would be such good fortune in the Year policy 


h 2 4 d ¢ 
at the same time even-handed reviews of all the aspects of the 1938; at no point does he seem to reflect that a militarily weak e% 


b : os 2 3 “Th 
matters they treat. nation with a declining population occupying the Pleasantes inal 


They lead Mr. Belgion to give a hopelessly one-sided picture region in Europe must be a temptation to all her Neighbours in thei 
of the French colonial empire, about which he seems to have He shares unconsciously the dangerous French inclination » complet 
no background information of his own at all. He is capable suppose that in human affairs a static condition can be reached he ; 
of writing such sentences as these : “ Morocco is inhabited by and maintained. He is therefore of little use as a guide to the ; 


; F ; ; fact an 
Berber tribes who formerly were all Moslems. Some have period of her history on which France is now entering, 

since been ‘ Arabised,’ as the French term it, and of these D. R. Guu, me 
numbers have been converted to Roman Catholicism.” “It a 


is calculated in France, however, that the fighting value of years. 
Senegalese and Moroccan troops is on the average one-tenth of AN EMIGRE LOOKS AT SOVIET RUSSIA bang 
that of good French soldiers.” ‘So long as France holds Russia Under Soviet Rule. By N. de Basily. (Allen and Unwin, in 
Cape Bon and Britain Malta, and Italy Sicily, the free passage 18s.) whic 















































from the western to the eastern Mediterranean and vice versa M, DE BASILY is a former diplomat of the Tsarist régime who - 
is assured.” has been living since the revolution as an émigré in Paris, ee 
On page 193 he tells us that “ it has been stated” that only His study of Soviet Russia is a careful piece of work, based “A ce 
100,009 francs were to be spent on the half-million children of mainly on Soviet sources and free from the obvious rancour of be 
West Africa in 1938, and on page 208 he praises the West much of the earlier émigré literature. But it would not be fair ef 
African schools and recommends that something similar should to expect objectivity. Indeed, M. de Basily feels a certain Pail 
be set up in Tunisia. impatience at the detachment of the foreigner writing about in the 
Mr. Belgion seems to think that the disorder in France’s Soviet affairs. little 
finances is entirely due to a quite unnecessary fear of her “While, in the outside world, ‘the Russian experiment? js a stant 
neighbours and the possession of colonies. He argues that the subject of doctrinal study for writers, scholars, philosophers and those 
colonies are of no value to France because she imports more Politicians, it is the material and — yen vg the people of Sovi 
from them than she exports 0 them, overlooking the fact Soviet Russia which has been at stake, and which the epee | oH 
that the most important colonial exporters are French planters price has been the upsetting of 170 million human beings.” omis 
The book opens with a sketch of Russian conditions leading of S 
up to the revolution. M. de Basily makes the familiar point 
that the Russian proletariat was composed of ex-peasants and 
sons of peasants, and had scarcely had time to develop a 
specifically proletarian outlook. This, if it were theory that The 
It p ays a b ank really mattered, would make its rapid conversion to Marxism 
surprising. But it helps to explain why Lenin found it so easy THI 
; to fuse proletarian and peasant into a single revolutionary force the 
to be used by its customers, —an operation which no other revolutionary movement has thir 
though many of its services cost been able to perform. Even today, when economic interests frot 
the customer nothing. appear to be widely divergent, there is little sign in Soviet fro1 
” Russia of any conscious rivalry between peasant and town- bei 
It is the Westminster Bank’s worker. The divorce between the intellec.ual and the rest afte 
policy ie popularize as asain of the population in nineteenth-century Russia receives due anc 
Set N i ‘ ; attention as one of the symptoms and causes of national disinte- anc 
hy issuing simply worded ac- gration. But on the whole, M. de Basily tends towards a far a 
counts of various wavs in which too rosy picture of pre-revolutionary Russia, and particularly col 
se is gla oo oe ’ = the growth of liberalism. There is not really much ground th 
or supposing that in 1914 the country was moving, or could rec 
These bright-covered little leaf- have moved, towards a more liberal régime, and that this 
; & promising development was nipped in the bud by the War as 
lets are conspicuous in any otad Gun ceeebttin. ba 
branch of the Bank, and may Considerable emphasis is laid by M. de Basily on the impo- sc 
be taken freely. tence of the provisional government in the interval between bi 
s the March and November revolutions. Rather oddly, he to 
They already comprise ‘Thirty- quotes the testimony of M. Benes against them. fo 
nine Advanta ges of an Account’, “They did not dare to proclaim the Republic before they were Oo 
een) . ne a ine ONE aa ge re forced to; they did not dare to settle the agrarian problem before re 
Points before Tray elling ° Se- the convocation of the Constituent Assembly; they did not dare 0! 
curities’, ‘Travellers Cheques’, dileded. Ther sabe ta clams of ata Gm . 
‘tnyrcaa.® « 1 ne, ae ee 
Ww ills’, Inco me Tax’, ‘Forward They fatally delayed the election of the Constituent Assembly a 
Exchange , and others. in order to elaborate a theoretically perfect electoral law. I: 
M. de Basily’s indictment of Soviet rule follows lines which A 
have by now become familiar. No prosperity has come to the 1 
WESTMINSTER BANK masses who, particularly in the countryside, are worse off than I 
LIMITED before 1914. Real Wages are at an appallingly low level. ‘The t 
peasant must sell his produce under compulsion at derisory ‘ 
prices, and cannot afford to buy the expensive manufactures 
of the towns. ‘‘ An overwhelming part of the national income ( 
ate a a is immobilised every year by heavy industry to the prejudice 0 | 
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ie immediate needs of _ the population.” The vision of a 
classless society has vanished with the growth of the privileged 
bureaucracy, the renewal of the terror, and the persona! absolut- 
jam of Stalin. Even Socialism has become an empty name 
except in so far as it means the control of the whole economic 
life of the country by the vast State machine. r 

A comparison between Lenin and Stalin is illustrated by a 
good many interesting quotations. Lenin justified many 
different phases of his policy by different quotations from 
Marx. Stalin has applied the same method to the works of 
Lenin. Both were opportunists. There is no phase of Stalin’s 
policy—even his absolute dictatorship—which cannot be 
based on utterances of Lenin at some period of his career. 


“The fundamental distinction between Lenin and Stalin in their 

litical vacillations may be reduced, after all, to the difference 
in their political calibre. . . . Both have been tossed between a 
complete realisation of Socialism and a curtailed form of capitalism. 
Yet despite all these vacillations Lenin remains undoubtedly a 
dever theorist and a subtle tactician; while Stalin is a matter-of- 
fact and often primitive ‘ realist.’ ”” 

In spite of his bias, M. de Basily offers us a useful compilation 
of facts and figures about the Soviet Union in the last twenty 
years. The chief defect of his book is perhaps its failure to 
bring what is happening there into any relation with events in 
the rest of the world. Again and again, he writes of phenomena 
which appear to be characteristic of our whole contemporary 
civilisation as if they were the special product of Soviet condi- 
tions. ‘‘ Gigantomania,” whether in architecture or in indus- 
trial structure, the preference of guns (read ‘‘ heavy industry ”’) 
to butter, the multiplication of bureaucracy, and the quantita- 
tive increase of education at the (at any rate, temporary) 
expense of quality are not peculiar to the Soviet Union. M. de 
Basily has made the mistake of so many Soviet propagandists 
in treating Soviet Russia as unique; and at this time of day 
little that is both fresh and illuminating can be said from this 
standpoint. A more fruitful approach would be to investigate 
those factors which are: producing similar phenomena in the 
Soviet Union and in countries with entirely different 
“ideologies ” and social structure. A surprising, but excusable, 
omission (for one book cannot cover everything) is any account 
of Soviet foreign policy. E. H. Carr. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON WRITERS 


The Triple Thinkers. By Edmund Wilson. (Oxford University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 

TuE triple thinkers, it is Flaubert’s suggestive phrase, are 
the great artists. It may be meant to convey that the artist 
thinks in three dimensions, so that his work does not suffer 
from the limitations of formal logic, which is an abstraction 
from reality, but approximates to the truth as known to living 
beings. It is not worth worrying the point any further, for 
after all a book of essays must have a title. Between Pushkin 
and Henry James, Flaubert and Bernard Shaw, A. E. Housman 
and John Jay Chapman, it would certainly be difficult to find 
acommon link; but if The Triple Thinkers has less internal 
cohesion than Mr. Wilson’s Axel’s Castle, it possesses in full 
the qualities which made that book outstanding amongst 
recent works of literary criticism. 

In the hey-day of aestheticism, a type of criticism known 
as appreciation held the field. In those days, the critic just 
bared his bosom to_the book or picture before him and tran- 
scribed the impressions aroused by its impact on his sensi- 
bility. Unlike the poring pedant, the aesthete had at least 
to give evidence of some responsiveness to art. Unfortunately 
for the reader, though, there was no means of checking up 
on the general validity of his ‘“‘ appreciation,”’ which amounted 
really, as Mr. Eliot I think pointed out, to a derivative work 
of art. Aestheticism was in essence the denial of the social 
relevance of art, but since this relevance is so obtrusive, in 
literature especially, critics have never for long given up the 
attempt to integrate aesthetic with social experience. In the 
last decade or two we have had the humanism of Messrs. 
More and Babbitt, the traditionalism of Mr. Eliot and the 
laboratory technique of Mr. Richards. More recently still, 
historical materialism has attracted a number of critics by 
the light it throws on the relation of art to an evolving social 
system. 

Mr. Wilson occupies an intermediate position. He is 
careful to relate the writer to his historical background in 
such a way as to bring out and not over-lay his specifically 


literary characteristics. For instance, in his essay on Pushkin, 
he succeeds, where so many critics have failed, in making 
palpable the excellence of the great Russian poet’s verse. 
He was, he shows us, in technique as in temperament, the 
very opposite of the Byronic personage. His verse, he 
suggests, much more resembles an amalgam of Keats’s sensuous 
line, as in The Eve of St. Agnes, with the poise and wit of 
Praed’s vers de société. It is an audacious juxtaposition, but 
Mr. Wilson’s own renderings from the Russian seem to bear 
him out. At least he gives us a glimpse of Pushkin’s greatness, 
for which the reader of the rather inadequate current transla- 
tions will be thankful. Mr. Wilson is a critic of romanticism, 
but he is sensitive to the mood and tone which romanticism 
contributed to the exhausted formalism of the eighteenth 
century. He responds most readily to those who, like Pushkin 
and- Baudelaire and Tennyson at his best, have the capacity 
for making poetry ‘‘ of classical firmness and precision out 
of a world realistically observed.”’ Hence, too, his perception 
of the Virgilian echoes in Flaubert’s unsentimental prose. 
Some of the essays here turn on the question of personality. 
There is, for instance, a Freudian analysis of The Turn of 
the Screw and others of James’s more baffling stories. And 
he introduces us to a strange figure in John Jay Chapman, 
a dynamic neo-Emersonian who when young plunged his 
hand into his sitting-room fire and held it there so long that 
it had to be amputated. It is, too, a problem of personality 
which he raises in his essay on A. E. Housman, whose furious 
concentration on the minutiae of scholarship seems to have 
been the symptom of the warping of a powerful mind. 
Perhaps Mr. Wilson’s aptitude for broad social analysis 
is best seen in his essay on the work cf Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
He finds the lasting merit in Shaw the dramatist, not the 
publicist, and sums up a most interesting study by saying that, 
besides his comic invention 
“the integrity of the artist as a projector of the processes in which 
he finds himself involved has also survived in Shaw. He has not 
acted a straight réle as a socialist; a lot of his writings on public 
affairs has been blather. But his plays down to the very end have 
been a truthful and continually developing chronicle of a soul in 
relation to society.” 
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In a final essay Mr. Wilson writes on Marxism and Literature, 
and asserts that Marxism can tell us nothing about the goodness 
and badness of a work of art. For that, we are dependent 
on something which he calls ‘“‘ literary appreciation.” But 
if this literary appreciation is not historically and materially 
conditioned, what can it be? And if it is, then it can as 
naturally be studied by the method of Marxism as any other 
branch of knowledge. In some rather peevish asides about the 
Soviet Union, which only obscure the literary issues under 
discussion, Mr. Wilson shows the influence of M. Trotsky’s 
self-apologetic propaganda. Marxists will be merely amused 
to find M. Trotsky promoted to a place among “‘ the creators 
of Marxism,” but the ordinary reader may wish that an 
exceptionally interesting book had closed on a theme better 
suited to showing Mr. Wilson’s mastery of his critical method. 
EDGELL RICKWORD. 


ECLIPSE AND GLORY 


Elizabeth of Bohemia. ‘‘The Winter Queen.”’ 
Oman. (Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.) 

Str Henry Wotton did the Queen of Bohemia an ill service 
when he wrote his celebrated lines to her; Palgrave did her a 
worse one when he put them in the Golden Treasury. Few 
educated Englishmen can think of Elizabeth, Electress Palatine 
and Queen of Bohemia without immediately recollecting 
something about the ‘‘ meaner beauties of the night.” This, 
combined with the insular tradition of our history, may be 
answerable for the fact that no wholly satisfactory biography 
of this interesting woman has yet been written. We know 
Elizabeth as the beautiful daughter of James I who married 
Frederick, Elector Palatine, reigned for a year in Bohemia, 
was celebrated throughout Europe as the Queen: of Hearts, 
and was the mother of Prince Rupert. The part which she 
played in European history, the year in Bohemia, the years 
which led up to it at Heidelberg, and the years in the Hague 
which led away from it—these are but incidents in a long life 
filled with social gaieties, with witty letter-writing, with the 
bearing of her proverbial thirteen children. 

But approach Elizabeth from the German angle and a very 
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different picture appears. In the history of the Thirty Years 
War she is one of the few princesses who stand out, by reason 
of her character and the part she played, if not by reason of 
her ability. On the eve of that conflict Elizabeth was, Political} 
speaking, one of the most important women in Europe, He 
husband controlled the middle waters of the Rhine, so that 
he acted as a bulwark between the Protestant Netherlands 
and the troops which the Spanish Government was recruit; 
for their destruction in the plains of Lombardy ; these coulg 
not be transported safely down the Rhine to their destination 
while Frederick barred the way. He was president of the 
defensive league of Protestant German princes known as 
the Union. He was known to be a possible candidate for the 
throne of Bohemia, when and if it should revolt from jt 
Catholic overlord. Elizabeth, only daughter of James 1, 
was therefore a living pledge that England would intervene on 
the Protestant side when European discontents at last broke 
into war. Although, when the cataclysm occurred, James ] 
steadfastly refused to view her in this light, there is no doubt 
that she was so regarded by nan, of the Germans, by the 
Dutch and certainly by the Czechs. In European history 
Elizabeth thus appears as less personally romantic and far 
more politically important than she does in English. Yet 
if she played her part unsuccessfully, she played it at least 
with courage and bravura. 

In Miss Oman’s able and sympathetic hands politics are 
relegated to a secondary place, and Elizabeth becomes a figure 
of domestic rather than of political drama. The fitting in of 
quaint details and entertaining quotations takes the place of a 
sustained effort to reconstruct the European background. Ina 
sense, this treatment suits Elizabeth’s character. That she 
was a dominating personality there is no doubt, but hers 
was the easy domination of an amusing, attractive and deter- 
mined woman ;_ her intellectual gifts were, though in different 
ways, as unequal to her political tasks as those of her sensitive 
and irresolute husband. 

Miss Oman writes with vivacityand charm. An indefatigable 
researcher, she paints in the background of Elizabeth’s life 
with innumerable graphic details; the book will be a delight 
to all those interested to know how a royal lady lived in the 
seventeenth century, of what stuffs her clothes were made, 
what incidents enlivened her daily life. Miss Oman assembles 
her material with grace, and in spite of its weight of discursive 
anecdote, her narrative moves with adequate speed. From it 
all, the characters of Elizabeth and her gentle, melancholic 
husband emerge with tolerable clarity. The illustrations are 
exceptionally good, well-chosen and well-reproduced. This 
is the fullest and best-informed biography of Elizabeth which 
has yet appeared in the English language. Although we have 
still to wait for the historian capable of combining the private 
and public aspects of the Queen’s life into a complete and 
convincing whole, on the personal and social side Miss Oman 
could not be bettered. C. V. WEDGwoop. 


THE GOSPEL RECORD 


History and the Gospel. By C. H. Dodd. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


THERE is an irritating question which children sometimes ask 
you when you tell them a story, and they seem to attach 
great importance to the answer. “‘ Please, is it a true story?” 
Irritating—because it really was a beautiful story, and you 
expect a cry of delight, and perhaps a request for more ; and 
you begin to explain, patiently, that while there may not 
actually have been a fairy prince and a dragon, the meaning 
of the story remains true, and that is the important thing. 
But alas ! Charles or Mary has slipped down from your knee 
in the middle of it all, and is now contentedly playing in a 
corner with the model railway. 

Ordinary men—not of course, professional theologians— 
seem to feel in that way about the Gospels. They do want 
to know if Jesus lived and taught and acted in the way recorded 
in those strange narratives; whether he was really so born, 
and so raised from the dead. And unless you can give them 
an answer to those primary questions, they will go away and 
do something else. 

Professor Dodd’s is a brilliant book; a lucid and most 
scholarly exposition of the standpoint of that new school 
of Biblical interpretation represented on the Continent by 
Karl Barth and in this country by the late Sir Edwin Hoskyns 
and the younger Cambridge theologians. It is a worthy 
successor to Professor Dodd’s Parables of the Kingdom and 
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The Authority of the Bible; and it explains, more clearly 
than any other book I know, the conceptions of eschatology, 
of kerygma and didache, of the nature of the Kingdom of God, 
which are the key ideas of modern Biblical thought. And 
yet its final effect is that of the story which turns out, after 
all, to be only another fairy tale. 

The bankruptcy of the older Modernism as an evangelistic 
force has led to a curious compromise. Are these facts— 
of Christ’s birth and death and resurrection, His miracles and 
His sayings—history or myth? If we say history, we are 
back in the old orthodoxy, we fail to appeal to the modern 
age. If we say myth, we have denuded the Gospel of all 
that gives it driving power and appeal. But what if some 
middle way can be found? What if we can disregard the 
historicity or otherwise of the facts as unimportant, and lay 
the real emphasis upon their interpretation in the experience 
of the early Church and the theology which sprang from that 
experience ? It does not really matter whether Jesus spoke 
the actual words which the Evangelists report Him to have 
spoken; what does matter is that this was the impression 
which His teaching made on the mind of the infant Church. 
Whether or not He actually performed these miracles of 
healing, or spoke these words of judgement and mercy, is a 
minor point in the great synthesis of His teaching about the 
Kingdom of God. The event, to use Professor Dodd’s 
phraseology, is more important than the occurrence. 

This is clearly a conception of great fascination, but it 
leads, at times; to strange results. Let us glance at Professor 
Dodd’s treatment of the Resurrection : 


“* Again, what was the Resurrection, as mere occurrence ? Various 
theories can be suggested—a corpse was resuscitated ; or there were 
communications from the dead, like those claimed by modern 
mediums ; or the disciples were the victims of corporate hallucina- 
tions. These are all theories abstracted from the record of the 
complete event, and it is impossible to produce convincing evidence 
for any of them. The complete event, that is to say the occurrence, 
plus the meaning it bore for those who experienced it, is given in the 
Gospels : Christ triumphed over death and was raised to the right 
hand of God.”’ 

But what other account of the occurrence than that given, 


most soberly and most explicitly, in the Gospel record of the 
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“TO LIVE THROUGH 


a time like this in China is an experi- 
ence which must leave its mark on 
every Missionary. 


“Every emotion is stirred by what 
goes on. We are learning more ade- 
quately how God has called us ‘to 
preach the Gospel to the poor.’ 


** Even the present chaos and suffering 

can be used of God for the spiritual 

awakening of both Japan and China.” 
—ALEX. BAXTER (Shanghai). 


YOUR SHARE 


in China’s sorrows and triumphs lies 
in the vigorous witness of the London 
Missionary Society at this time. 
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event, can suffice to bring about that conclusion of 
and exaltation? It is surely Professor Dodd who abstracts 
from the bold simplicity of the Gospel kerygma. He seeks— 
how ardently !—for the shadow of historicity and Misses jg 
substance, like Diogenes with his lantern in broad daylight 
It required the concreteness of the occurrence to turn eleven 
simple men from utter despair to unconquerable hope, The 
Christian Church was not founded upon a metaphysical 
proposition. 

This new historicity, this shift of emphasis from occurrence 
to interpretation, in Professor Dodd’s Biblical exegesis 
emerges in the transcendentalism of his theology, The 
scheme of salvation, while expressing itself in time, is itself 
outside time. Creation is not a specific happening in the 
past, judgement not an event in the future. ‘“ The teaching 
of Jesus is not an ethic for those who expect the speedy end of 
athe world, but for those who have -experienced the end 
of this world and the coming of the Kingdom of God.” Not 
all of us have had that experience. Some of us are unwilling 
to seek it at the price of a double standard of truth. Thi 
gospel, we fear, is a gospel for the convinced and the elect, 
and not for those to.whom the only appeal can be “ Reach 
hither thy hand.” BERNARD BLACKSTONE, * 
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IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 
The Spirit of India. By W. J. Grant. (Batsford. tos. 6d.) 
oe gaa Life in India. By Dennis Kincaid. (Routledge, 
15s. 

ALTHOUGH India is one of the strangest and most accessible 
parts of the world few books are written about it. By way of 
explanation I am tempted to say that the vast size of the 
subject depresses whomever approaches it, and the pen drops, 
but on second thoughts this does not seem a warranted 
generalisation : every ass who goes to Russia is expected to, 
and does, reward his hosts with a hundredweight of published 
tosh. Perhaps the unknowability of Russia emboldens. its 
cloud of recording angels, whereas they are restrained by the 
grim reflection that with sufficient patience and scholarship 
any given thing can be found out about India, that land of 
painstaking. Yes, that sounds a more likely theory and it 
throws a beam of light on to Mr. Kincaid’s book ; it is evident 
that this very light production must have been founded on 
a wealth of unusual reading. Precariously, nevertheless, 
my theory may be allowed. On the other hand no theory at 
all is needed to account for The Spirit of India. Accessible 
or otherwise, large or small, any part of the earth’s surface is 
liable, nowadays, to fall victim to the type of enthusiastic 
journalist to which Mr. Grant evidently belongs. His book 
is easy to read and amusing to those who, unlike myself, enjoy 
pictures of sunsets and snowcapped peaks with awful 
messages, &c., but of small value as a consideration of India. 
It is written with torrents of gush on whose waves float weak 
weightless generalisations. 

Mr. Kincaid’s book is extraordinarily interesting. He follows 
his theme from the days of the first English traders and illustrates 
it with frequent quotation; in fact, if his book included, as 
it should, a full bibliography it would contain an anthology 
of considerable value. Our compatriots in India seem to have 
been always intensely ‘‘ English,” always preoccupied with 
themselves to a degree which makes them oblivious of the 
tremendous circumstance of the exile, but a difference in the 
quality of their feelings and of their relation to India is quite 
suddenly visible somewhen in the early nineteenth century. 
What forms this difference is what is either called a sense of 
a mission or conceited humbug (I hope it is the former and that 
the latter is only a by-product), but the suddenness of the 
change is unmistakable. At moments the sahib and his ancestor 
the nabob seem to share nothing but their eccentricity. 

The book is delightfully written, though only the earlier 
chapters show signs of absolute finish: thus much the book 
suffers from the author’s death. Dennis Kincaid was a man 
who excelled in humorous conversation and he had the rare 
gift of being able to reproduce his voice and manner in what 
he wrote. So perhaps it is foolish to regret some lack of literary 
polish in certain chapters as the naturalness of these recalls 
even more vividly his rambling and fantastic style in talk 
which expressed, so admirably, the mischievous fun and serious 
sympathy which lay side by side in his nature. 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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HEALTH WINS. 
“The Survival of the Fittest” is a jungle law, a pagan 


law, but one that still operates to-day. The man and 
woman whose nerves are fit and healthy not only 
escape the minor ailments that sap our strength and 
vitality but are able to get the most out of life each 
moment of the day. 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge...” 


“We know to-day’’, says the medical scientist, 
“that the only sure safeguard against illness is 
abundant nervous vitality. Nervous vitality is 
dependent on an adequate supply of organic 
phosphorus and proteid to the nerves and 
blood.” ‘Sanatogen’ supplies the essential 
phosphorus and proteid in their most easily 
assimilable forms. 

‘Sanatogen ’ gives you new health, new strength, 
new vitality. It provides the power to resist 
illness: the physical and mental energy to enjoy 
life to the full. ‘Sanatogen’ is a food, not a 
stimulant—the good it does is as permanent as 
the blood in your body. 


Live up to life this Winter: take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


(Trade Mark) 
A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 
Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
The word ‘'SANATOGEN’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 


brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GENATOSAN’ product 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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WHEN THEY DESCRIBED IT AS THE 
FINEST TWELVE EVER PRODUCED 
AT THE PRICE 








\ 
WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS 
THE PUBLIC MADE THE 


OHV MORRIS 12° 


BRITAIN'S MOST POPULAR TWELVE 











ECLARED the writers in the Press: ‘an un- 
commonly successful car,’ ‘a world-beater,’ 


‘very definitely out of the usual run,’ ‘remarkable 
all-round performance.’ And the public agreed. 
Within twelve months the Morris became the most 
popular ‘12’ in Britain—thanks to its vivid 
acceleration, 70 m.p.h., its style, roominess and 
generous equipment. Try this ‘12’ for yourself. 
You will confirm the verdict of Press and Public 
and agree that from every point of view, the Morris 


iS the outstanding ‘12’ on the road today. 





MORRIS TWELVE-FOUR (Series III) 


SALOON (Fixed Head) - - - - £205 
SALOON (Sliding Head) - - - ~ £255 
Additional for Jackall System £5 Tax £9 


“* TripleX ” Safety Glass Prices ex works 











MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


1F YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE iN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England. M.326 
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The Tales of Algernon Blackwood. (Richards Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Yearling. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. (Heinemann. 


8s. 6d.) 
Flying Colours. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 


The Midas Touch. By Margaret Kennedy. (Cassell. 
THE stories reprinted now under the title of The Tales of 
Algernon Blackwood have been taken from the author’s first 
three books, The Empty House, The Listener, and Fohn Stlence, 
and were written between 1906 and 1910. ‘* My interest in 
psychic matters,” Mr. Blackwood says in an Introduction, 
** has always been the interest in questions of extended con- 
sciousness. If a ghost is seen, what is it interests me less than 
what sees it.” We must accept this, though I should hardly 
have gathered it from the stories themselves. To take one of 
the principal seers, John Silence, there has been very little 
attempt to make him credible as a human being. He is an 
adept, possessing a vast knowledge of the occult, and mysterious 
powers by which he controls its manifestations—a purely roman- 
tic figure in short—a kind of Sherlock Holmes who specialises 
in the uncanny. Actually what interests or thrills us in the 
stories is what happens in them, not the mind of John Silence, 
and almost always Mr. Blackwood’s approach to the super- 
natural is through terror. This, in spite of the great variety 
in the experiences themselves, creates in the end a monotonous 
effect. Cold shivers down the spine, stirrings at the roots of the 
hair, become less infectious when repeated from tale to tale. 
After all, a sense of the supernatural need not be accompanied 
by fear; it may be aroused in broad sunlight; it may be no 
more than a suggestion of a deeper beauty, friendly and 
benevolent, existing behind the beauty of: natural. things. 
Such, at any rate, has been my own experience, and it was 
always a feeling unsought, a kind of expectancy, a state of mind 
far removed from dread. 

, lam not for a moment seeking to cast a doubt on the genuine- 
ness of Mr. Blackwood’s sensibility—‘‘ In each case,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ an emotion of a very possessive kind produced each tale ”’— 
but I do feel that he has to some extent exploited this emotion, 
and that the so numerous variations rung upon it eventually 
induce a kind of numbness of the imagination equivalent to 
incredulity. To put it differently, though,.as Mr. Blackwood 
says, we all may have ‘‘a core of superstition”’ in us, we 
are not all superstitious in all directions. Yet Mr. Blackwood is, 
or seems to be. Probably the most convincing tales of terror 
ever written are those of Edgar Poe, but Poe rarely dealt with 
the supernatural. Even in Mr. Blackwood’s own collection 
the two most shocking stories, A Private Secretary, and Max 
Henzig, are simply studies of disordered minds, while the two 
most successful, May Day Eve, and The Man from the Gods, 
have nothing to do with terror. 

No doubt much depends on the susceptibility of the individual 
reader. Mr. Blackwood himself alludes to the horror of The 
Willows, whereas The Willows, for me, had no horror; its 
invention was too apparent. Very likely it was a mistake to 
read straight through the entire volume. I became conscious 
of prolixities and repetitions, of a marked unevenness of 
inspiration. Mr. Blackwood holds the view that ‘‘to cut, 
to alter is inadmissible,” yet to my mind these 684 closely- 
printed pages would have gained, not suffered, by a rigorous 
pruning. 

I am rather surprised to find that The Yearling has been a 
best-seller in America: I should not have expected it to be a 
best-seller anywhere. ‘To begin with, the only female character 
of importance is the middle-aged, well-meaning, but fault- 
finding Ma Baxter: secondly, the hero is her son Jody, a boy 
of twelve: thirdly, from start to fifiish animals play at least 
as prominent a part in the novel as humans. The scene is 
Florida; the people are poor and illiterate—struggling to 
make a living off the land, struggling against the encroachment 
of tropical forests and their inhabitants—bears, panthers, 
wolves. I definitely liked the book: indeed it would have 
been strange had I not done so, for Jody is very much my 
kind of boy, and I could check all his feelings by my own. 
Therefore I knew that they were neither falsified nor exag- 
gerated, though they might be unusual. It is the story of a 
friendship—on the boy’s side demonstrative in its expression, 


FICTION 


By FORREST REID 





a... 


and passionate in its intensity. On the other side are grac 
charm, beauty, affection; but also something tricksy a 
elusive. Had the yearling been a dog, not a fawn, there 
would have been a truer reciprocity. The fawn is a day old 
when Jody finds him close to a slain doe, his mother ; ang he 
is a young deer when, twelve months later, the story ends 
The last scenes are painful, yet their cruelty is of a kind that 
could only have been inspired by pity. ‘‘ It’s life that goes 
back on you,” says Jody’s father, and the words appear to 
sum up admirably the teaching of Miss Rawlings’ novel, 


Obviously the author is a lover of animals. There is kif; 
in the book, but it is done in self-defence or for food, not for 
sport, and there are many scenes of quite another nature— 
the scene of the old lonely wolf returning in the moonlight 
to play with the bulldog, the scene of the beautiful and fantastic 
dance of the cranes. Jody’s father is fond of animals; his 
mother emphatically is not. In the boy, however, the father’s 
sympathy is intensified, is far more emotional, so that Ma 
Baxter, had she known the word, would probably have called 
it morbid. ‘“‘ He did not believe he should ever again love 
anything, man or woman or his own child, as he had loved 
the yearling.” On this note the tragedy ends, and, with his 
temperament, the prophecy may very easily prove true. Yet 
not a hint of sentimentality enters into Miss Rawlings’ treat 
ment of Jody or the beasts. She is here too sure of her ground, 
On the other hand, it does now and then weaken her present: 
ment of the father. The novel has little grace of style, but 
it has an original theme most sympathetically and under. 
standingly developed. 


Sentiment of any kind is absent from Mr. Forester’s Flying 
Colours, which is a wholly different type of tale. It is an 
enjoyable yarn, and in my opinion would have been more 
enjoyable still had the author not introduced an erotic €pisode 
that- seems highly ~improbable.-. I -cannot, believe Captain 
Hornblower would have seduced the daughter-in-law of the 
man who shelters him and two of his crew in their flight 
from Napoleon’s agents. Captain Hornblower was no saint, 
but I imagine he was a gentleman. For instance, to take a 
later episode, he might really have murdered the unfortunate 
pilot who falls into his clutches had the pilot refused to obey 
instructions. But there is a difference; such an action 
would not have been against his code; the double betrayal 
—for he is not even in love—would. Nor does the incident 
help the plot; it merely sows doubts and alienates sympathy. 
I admit that my view of Hornblower is based on the present 
book alone; there have been two earlier novels in which he 
figured, and those I have not read. Apart from this, however, 
the tale is a good one, and extremely well told. The night 
escape down the flooded Loire in a snowstorm ; the recapture 
of the Witch of Endor—these have the true ring of romance. 
The luck of the English sailors is of course phenomenal. 
Still, in the very conception of the latter exploit there was 
something fantastical enough to have allayed suspicion ; while 
the recklessriess of men, who even if taken had nothing to 
lose, would certainly have helped enormously. 

Miss Kennedy’s The Midas Touch, in spite of tragic develop- 
ments, is essentially a comedy of modern London life—of 
exploiters and the exploited. With the exceptions of Tom 
Jekyll and his wife, the characters are a pretty worthless lot, 
and Tom only comes in towards the end. But they are 
presented with a liveliness that atones for much. Particularly 
good is the portrait of Mrs. Carter Blake, the professional 
clairvoyante. She is just as unscrupulous as the rest, yet 
somehow, in her good-natured vulgarity, this woman who 
drinks and lies and cheats is likeable. After all, her motives 
are not entirely selfish; the primary one is to support her 
family, and above all to keep her unsuspecting and priggish 
son at Oxford. It is for this reason that she preys on het 
wealthy clients. Mrs. Carter Blake at any rate lives, and the 
fact that she is not wholly a fraud, but has gleams of genuine 
divination, makes her the more convincing. Her methods 
are deplorable, yet when she actually entices Corris Morgan, 
the steel magnate, into her web we rejoice, for here at least 
it is a case of Greek meeting Greek. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


EGO III 
By James Agate 


Few living authors have dignified their careers with three 
volumes of reminiscence ; if the omens are read aright, none 
will be able to rival Mr. Agate, by the time he has finished, 
for the thoroughness with which he will have treated. what 
it seems fair to call his favourite subject. This instalment 
of his autobiography (Harrap, 18s.) contains.rather fewer 
records of what Mr. Agate has eaten and drunk in the course 
of a year. Otherwise the mixture is very much as before. 
Books read and plays reviewed dispute for space with the 
witticisms of Mr. Agate and his friends, the achievements of 
horses, the solemnities and trivialities of public and private 
life, Ireland and the United States of America, with intervals 
occupied by the customary little essays and letters. Those 
who have enjoyed the two earlier volumes of Mr. Agate’s 
reminiscences will enjoy this one; those who have come to 
regard these autobiographical outbreaks as signal examples 
of the insipid treatment of trivial themes will be confirmed 
in that opinion. 


A SERVANT OF THE QUEEN 
By Maud Gonne Macbride 


Readers who come to this book (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) in 
search of reminiscences about Yeats, Lady Gregory and 
other early figures of the Irish literary movement will be 
disappointed. They are touched on only incidentally, and 
the author’s main concern is with. the earlier phases of her 
political career. Maud Gonne, the daughter of an Army 
officer and an English mother, was driven into revolutionary 
politics by the sight of evictions; she became, as is well 
known, a bitter and practical opponent of British Imperialism 
in all its forms; a legend, sprung not only from her beauty, 
now has grown up about her name. This account of the 
first half of her life as a child and later in Viceregal and in 
revolutionary society in Ireland, on missions to America, as 
a refugee and a rather theoretical plotter in France, as an 
agitator in England, is written simply, tersely, and on occasion 
humorously. It makes a remarkable and moving story, which 
it is very sincerely to be hoped will be continued. 


GUILTY AS LIBELLED 
By Archibald Crawford, K.C. 


“There but for the grace of God goes John Bradford ” 
might be the text of Mr. Crawford’s thoughtful and interesting 
book on crime and punishment (Arthur Barker, Ios. 6d.). 
In his youth in Glasgow, where his father is well remembered 
as a pioneer in housing reform, Mr. Crawford was deeply 
impressed by the horrors of the slums as breeding-grounds of 
vice and felony, and when he became an advocate. he was 
mainly engaged for many years in defending criminals, including 
a number of murderers. He describes clearly and often 
passionately how he tried to save wretched culprits whom a 
momentary impulse had. made liable to a severe sentence or 
even death. He agrees with most reformers in thinking that 
the true “‘ criminal class ”’ is very small and that a bad environ- 
ment or mental instability accounts for all too many cases of 
law-breaking. Mr. Crawford is writing of the Scottish system, 
and his comparisons between it and our own are unfavourable 
to England. In Scotland, as he says, when a criminal is put 
on trial, the jury knows little or nothing about the case because 
there has been no preliminary public hearing before a magistrate 
or coroner. His book is the outcome of a long experience and 
will repay careful reading. 


STARS AND STRIPES IN AFRICA 
By Eric Rosenthal 


Mr. Rosenthal has shown great industry and a lively sense of 
the picturesque in his compilation of connexions grave (and 
less grave) between Africa and the United States (Routledge, 
1§s.). The common Dutch origin of New York and the Cape 
reflected in architecture and in the ability of Theodore 
Roosevelt to gratify a Boer audience by reciting a Dutch 
nursery rhyme, the less edifying link of the slave trade, the 
American pioneers at Kimberley and on the Rand, the American 
spirit and appearance of modern Johannesburg, make a suffi- 
ciently varied collection of links. Personalities are Mr. 
Rosenthal’s favourite topic, Stanley in search of Livingstone, 
John Hays Hammond and the other Uitlander miners, Negro 
prophets like Marcus Garvey, missionaries and astronomers 
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cross a lavishly flood-lit stage. “‘In the Palace of Lacke 
just outside Brussels, a man with a long nose and a oan t, 
forked beard sat, on November 14th, 1877, intently stud —_ 
copy of an English newspaper.” So King Leopold Pb 
and the Congo Free State are introduced to the reader The 
vivid dramatic methods do no harm, but the excessively sie 
account of the origins of Liberia maybe misleading, as is a 
implication that the origin of the Zimbabwe ruins.is an 
much of a puzzle to archaeologists as it is to settlers hop; 
for a romantic Phoenician origin to comfort minds fed 
Rider Haggard and unwilling to consider it possible that 
Bantu ‘people could have built them. It may be guessed t . 
that the commission to Captain Kidd did not begin Willian 
Rex, and it is surprising to find an American who thinks that 
Mr. Dooley lived in New York. 


ROCOCO 


By A. E. Grantham 


Mrs: Grantham’s“ Life and Times of Prince Henry of Prussia” 
1726-1802 (John Lane; ros. 6d.) is a discursive book in which 
the sorry hero is.often eclipsed by the “‘ tasteless ornamentatiog” 
which is one dictionary’s definition of the title. Frederick 
the Great’s younger brother thought himself a brilliant general, 
and resented the King’s refusal to give him any important 
office in time of peace, except for one mission to the Empress 
Catherine. Thus, except in the Seven Years” War, he led ay 
aimless life at his palace of Rheinsberg near Berlin. His 
nephew, Frederick William II, proved as unwilling as 
Frederick II had been to drag the Prince from his retreat, 
Mrs. Grantham, having little to say about Prince Henry, 
describes the very unattractive Court of the great Frederick 
and the extremely scandalous Court of his son. It is true 
that Frederick was genuinely interested in the arts and crafts, 
and his own home at Sans-Souci shows the rococo style informed 
by good taste. But for rococo at its best one would not look 
in Prussia at all, and to this extent the title is ill chosen. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By J. M. Todd 


Mr. Todd’s spirited and unconventional sketch of ancient 
history (Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. 6d.) can be warmly 
commended. It is based, he says, on a series of lectures that 
he gave at his school, and this goes far to explain its. easy 
narrative style and its insistence on the basic ideas which are 
of enduring value rather than on mere textbook details; Mr, 
King gives brief chapters to Egypt, Assyria and Babylon, 
but he emphasises the rise of Israel and the importancé of the 
Old Testament. He devotes fully half his book to Greece, 
clearly outlining the famous story and commenting on the 
faults as well as the virtues of Hellenic democracy. He has 
two chapters on Rome but three on Christ and the development 
of the Christian Church. In a closing chapter he indicates 
briefly how the ideals of Greece, Rome and the Christian East 
still remain potent today though menaced anew by barbarism. 
Mr. Todd has found the right way to interest readers in the 
great theme, and his illustrations too are happily chosen. 


CESAR RITZ 


By Marie Louise Ritz 


This biography (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) of the famous hételier 
César Ritz, by his wife, is interesting not only asa success story 
but as a sort of footnote to the social history of the last sixty 
years. In 1867 when the ambitious young Swiss was a waiter 
in Paris, hotels, like private houses, were built with more 
regard for appearance than hygiene, and the great chefs were 
architects rather than food experts. Ritz became the pioneer 
of a new and more scientific conception of hotel-construction. 
A born manager, with a flair for the business, he rose rapidly 
to the top of his profession, taking with him Escoffier, his 
co-pioneer, in the kitchen. By the time of his tragic breakdown 
in 1902 he was in control of famous hotels all over the world. 
Madame Ritz tells of ‘his triumphs with understandable but 
rather tiresome pride, filling her pages with the names of 
royalties, statesmen, famous beauties and those who follow 
them. Unfortunately, discretion prevents her from making 
her book more than a collection of society-gossip paragraphs, 


_ but the collection covers a period of great social changes, and 


we can trace the evolution in taste, manners and composition ol 
“‘ society ” from Second Empire Paris, through the Vienna of 
Strauss, to the Paris, London and Riviera of the American 
millionaire period. Ritz was successful because he anticipated 
most of these changes: many distinguished people saw theif 
first real bathroom in a Ritz hotel. 
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The house with an ESSE Anthracite 
Stove is always warm because it is 
continuously heated from the begin- 
ning to the end of winter. It starts 
warm and stays warm, eliminating 
cold walls, cold floors and danger- 
ous chills. A safe house and a 
comfortable home, continuously heated by the most economical method 
available today. The coldest weather is still to come, so write today for 
catalogues and details of ESSE hire purchase plan to Dept. S.3, 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Established 1854 
LONDON: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 & 63 Conduit Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
\ soINBURGH : 17 Greenside Place. GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.2 ] 


PATENT STOVES 











real shaves FREE! 


A real shave means a shave with Parke-Davis— 
the shaving cream that is soft on your skin but 
hard on your beard! We offer seven such shaves— 
absolutely FREE! Write for a seven-day trial tube 
of this wonderful shaving lubricant, which gives 
you a really smooth, silky shave. 


If you prefer, your chemist will sell you a large 
long-lasting 1s. 6d. tube. 


PARKE-DAVIS 


If you've not yet tried it, write to Box 113/76, Euthymol, 
50 Beak Street, London, W.1, for a 7-day free sample. 








"| SYMPATHISE 
WITH YOU 5’-" 


said a Quaker to one in distress 


ve 











YOUR practical sympathy is asked for one 
of the most deserving Charities to maintain 
and extend its merciful ministrations. 


340 Crippled Girls happily 
employed at Edgware and 
Clerkenwell. We have 
trained into skilful workers 
this large body of cripples 
in the making of artificial 
flowers. 


200 Girls at our Orphanage, 
Clacton-on-Sea, from baby- 
hoodto 15 years, maintained 
and educated under Chris- 
tian influence. In addition, 
hundreds of Crippled Girls 
enjoy a holiday during the 
summer at our HOLIDAY 
igi , CLACTON-ON- 





In helping John Groom's 
Crippleage you show 
practical compassion, Send 
for latest report. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT IN GALLERY HALL 
No. 430, WOMAN’S FAIR, OLYMPIA. 


PLEAGE 


AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS ON) 


(in.), 


37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 























UNDERNEATH 
—but not 


OVERLOOKED 


A PARTICULAR MAN can face his tailor’s eagle eye even 
when attired in his underwear, because he chooses his 
underwear-maker just as carefully as he does his tailor. 
Braemar makes the kind of underwear that satisfies particu- 
lar men — underwear that 
gives unimagined comfort 
and fit because of first-class 
quality and workmanship. 
Braemar Underwear for 
men is sold at most good 
shops and stores at prices 
from 10/6 a garment. 





UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 





PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet ‘Why You Should 
Wear Wool,’ containing full particulars of Braemar 
Underwear for Men. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 











M. 11.11.33 











INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


fall in the gilt-edged market but because I have been pre 


Ir proof is needed that City sentiment is getting better 
and the market’s hide correspondingly tougher, one need 
only consider this week’s reactions to Herr Hitler’s speeches 
at Weimar and Munich. Three months ago such truculent 
outbursts would have brought an instantaneous marking 
down of gilt-edged prices and a reversal of any hopeful 
sentiment in the speculative groups; this week the worst 
that could be said is that the recovery trend has been slightly 
restrained. Whether the market is right is another matter 
which only the future can decide but nowadays even institu- 
tional investors are driven to take fairly short views. On 
a shortish view the probabilities seem to include a really 
sizable improvement in business in the United States, the 
ratification of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, an Anglo- 
American trade pact, a modest recovery in commodity 
prices and in some branches of British trade. 

As a market factor I think the American business recovery 
comes first. It now looks clear enough that recovery has 
now taken such firm root that it must spread during the 
next few months. American Big Business has had its sulk 
and Washington is probably prepared to close half-an-eye 
in some directions to get the industrial machine back into 
top gear. I am not yet forecasting any broad speculative 
buying movement in London markets, but I shall be dis- 
appointed if we 1o not see a gradual recovery in most 


sections. 
* * x x 


A PREFERENCE GROUP 

It is good to see gilt-edged well in the van of market 
improvement. The market has argued, I think quite ration- 
ally, that rearmament ad /a Chamberlain is going to impose 
less financial strain than rearmament, say, a /a Churchill, and 
in any case it looks as if the Government is preparing to strike 
a fairly liberal balance between borrowing and _ taxation. 
For many weeks I have refrained from inviting attention to 
fixed interest securities, not because I have feared a disastrous 


[ 

British 
Industries 
Fixed « Trusts | 


Enable investors to acquire a holding in over 
100 leading British Companies selected on 
their past record, present position and 
future possibilities. 



































The average yield on the four portfolios of the 
British Industries Fixed Trusts at current 


price is, 
6% 


In the same financial periods distributable 
share bonuses and rights to new issues on 
bonus terms added a further one-half per 
cent. to the gross annual yield. 


@ Full information is given in booklet $.33 (the basis 
of all contracts) which may be obtained from the 
Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
NATional 4931 


Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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for a gentle slide. I am inclined to think, however tha 
resistance may be encountered arourd current levels, ao 
suggest that investors prepared to take a longish view of thei 
holdings may now be justified in examining the shop window 


Here is a representative list of preference shares offering 
attractive yields : 
No. of Times Current Yield 
Div. Price. o- 
Covered. £ . d 
British Oxygen 5 p.c. Cum. es 
£1 Second Pref. .. : Oe 23s. 6d. 451 
Electric Construction 7 p.c. 
Gum, £1 Pref... Ge es | OR - 433 
Harrods 7$ p.c.Cum. £1 Pref. 24 .. 33s. . 2 : 
Lewis’s 6 p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. 5? a7; 6a. 473 


The average return on this group is £4 9s. per cent., a reason. 
able basis in view of the strong cover available for both 
dividend ard capital. 
* * * 
R.M. AND E.D. 

The final curtain may not be rung down for some time 
yet on the drama of the old R.M.S.P. group but we are now 
about to witness the last act. R.M. Realisation is paying 
out 3s. 9d. per share and E.D. Realisation 8s. per share 
on December 15th, after which both companies, which are 
in voluntary liquidation, will have very few assets left. The 
chief remaining asset, I imagine, is Anglo-Foreign Properties, 
in which R.M. holds some 340,000 £1 shares, while ED, 
holds 130,000 shares. Most of the properties concerned 
are situated in home ports, such as London, Glasgow and 
Liverpool, and in reasonable conditions might be expected 
to realise quite a substantial sum. Meantime, the companies 
are following the obviously wise course of drawing the 
rents and awaiting a more favourable time for selling, 

What are the prospects of R.M. and E.D. shares? Tte 
former stand at 7s. 6d., which means that after receiving 
the promised 3s. 9d. next month, a buyer will have paid 
3s. 9d.—equivalent to £187,500 on the 1,000,000 shares in 
issue, for whatever assets are left. At I0s., with 8s. to be 
returned, E.D.’s remnant price is 2s., equivalent to £100,000 
for the remaining assets. Until the accounts are issued in 
January one is left rather in the dark, but on the strength of 
the holdings in Anglo-Foreign Properties alone I feel that 
both R.M. and E.D. are promising speculations. Neither 
share, of course, pays any dividend. It is simply a question 
of waiting for the affairs of the companies to be finally 
wound up. 

* * * * 
A CHEAP TRUST INVESTMENT 

I do not intend in this note to start any arguments about the 
relative merits of fixed, flexible, or ordinary mat‘agement 
trusts. Readers themselves must make up their minds which 
they prefer. It is obvious, however, that preference for the 
one type need not be exclusive of the other. Some investors 
would quote management at a discount compared with fixity; 
others would quote management, so long as it promised to be 
good management, at a substantial premium. I have been 
comparing the experience of National Fixed Trust Unit 
“ A” with that of the First Re-Investment Trust which was 
formed just over a year ago to take over a proportion of the 
underlying securities. At the time of the conversion National 
“A” were 31s.; they are now 28s. ex dividend. Sub-unit 
holders have received 1s. 24d. net in dividends. What has 
happened to the management trust ? 

It is apparent that First Re-Investment, which has Lord 
Kennet as chairman ard an experienced board, was not 
impressed by the prospects of the 27 leading British shares 
which it took over. Approximately 80 per cent. of these 
investments have been changed, and at the end of its first 
financial period (August 14th, 1937, to October 15th, 1938) 
the trust discloses a portfolio of 167 investments, of which 
only 55 per cent. is in equities, the balance being in fixed 
interest securities. Again, although roughly 80 per cent.of 
the portfolio is still invested in the Empire, the trust has put 
9} per cent. into the United States. Clearly, the management 
has been very active, and so far the policy has turned out quilt 
(Continued on page 830.) 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


Head Office : 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Barclays Bank Limited is represented by 
affliated institutions in many parts of the 
Empire and elsewhere and is represented by 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World. This extensive organisation is placed 
at the disposal of customers desirous of 
transacting any description of domestic or 
foreign banking business. 

Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
may be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


and ‘Trustee Business 


undertaken. 


Executor 


Ciutef Trustee Office: 


37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 











Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 




















I 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
£2,000,000 


Currency Reserve 0 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Ch arter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Amstralia and — 


Zealand, issues Telegr aphic Tra nsfers, Letters of Credit and Dratts, alse 
Circular Credits and Trave llers’ Cheques available in all parts of the work d. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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por sterling guality 


— JF, cottish Widows 


of COUTSC. 





THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 


FUND 


Head Office : 
London Offices : 


Place, S.W.1, 107, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
28, Cornhill, E.C.3, 17, Waterloo 














At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in 
part—at very short nctice. 


You can invest as much as £500 or as little as five 
shillings in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings 
to safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 33%. 
Equivalent, compared with taxable 
investments, to 


£4°16:6% 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,240,000. 
Reserves exceed £150,000. 
Full details of the Society?s service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 828.) 
well. The break-up value of the £1 shares is over 28s.—the 
same as the current price of the National sub-units,and the 
trust is paying a 7} per cent. dividend out of earnings of 84 per 
cent. Thus, on the score of both capital and income there is 
at present very little to choose. The difference is in the 
market behaviour of the sub-units and the shares of the 
trust. Whereas the sub-units sell automatically close to their 
break-up value, the trust’s £1 shares stand 8s. lower at 20s. 
to give a yield of 7} per cent. Here obviously is an under- 
valued share which should suit most types of investor. 
x x *x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


While the oil share market has been depressed in recent 
months by the uncertain outlook for crude prices in the 
United States, one or two shares have managed to move 
up against the general trend. The most spectacular rise 
has been in the £1 shares of Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment, the company which carries on the operations in 
Trinidad of the British Controlled Oilfields. The B.C.O. 
company holds $00,000 Trinidad “‘ Pets” which have risen 
from 30s. in the spring to 45s. now. The market value 
of the holding has thus increased from £750,000 to roughly 
£1,125,000 which alone is equivalent to nearly 8s. per share 
on the 2,857,100 preferences which the B.C.O. company 
has in issue. Yet these preferences, which are 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative participating, have risen during the same 
period merely -by a few pence to. §s. éd. 

What is the explanation? A glance at the last accounts 
provides part of the answer. In 1937 the result of operations 
on the company’s other properties, which are in Venezuela 
and Ecuador, was a loss, after allowing for depreciation, of 
over £80,000. Greatly increased cost of operations owing 
largely to the depreciation of the bolivar, the Venezuelan 
currency, was the main cause of the trouble. Naturally, 
the company was unable to pay any preference dividend— 
the last payment was in 1933—but a small credit balance of 
£31,913, against £116,268 brought in, has been carried 











How a man with 


£100,000 


invests his money 


so as to obtain: (a) highest degree of safety 
compatible with (b) good return, say 54%, and 
(c) prospects of capital appreciation. A book 
of immediate and practical interest to investors 
of all classes has just been written by a lead- 
ing financial authority. It explains fully how 
the successful methods practised by the large 
financial houses and wealthy investors are 


equally possible for you. F R E E 


This book is available to you 


Send the coupon today for your free copy of this book 
PROVED SECURITIES LTD., DEPT. SI, 42 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
I ama genuine investor with funds now available. Please send 
me without obligation your book on ‘ Balanced Investment’. 














NAME 
















ADDRESS 
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forward. This year conditions do not seem to have 

very much and it is probable that a further loss will 
incurred. On the other hand, the Trinidad Pe 
Development Co. has raised its dividend from 7 to » 
cent., its profits for the- year ended July 31st, 1938, hay; 
jumped from £96,308 to £182,357. On the promise of 
this investment alone I regard British Controlled Preferences 
as an interesting speculation. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


OcTOBER UNEMPLOYMENT 

ONCE again the monthly unemployment figures are inconclusive 
The decline of 17,000 to 1,781,000 in the total live register 
is less than the seasonal improvement in the coal and steel 
industries ought to provide. In some industries, no 
building, catering and printing, there has been a Pronounced 
deterioration during October. Nevertheless, we ought ng 
to conclude that the recession has deepened. The og 
was taken on October 17th and we are dealing with the after. 
math of Munich rather than with the state of trade. The 
count appears to have fallen at a point when most of th 
exceptional work which the crisis created had stopped: 
the trench diggers had returned to unemployment. But the 
abrupt check which overtook the building industry remained 
in operation. The premature end of the holiday season 
left its marks on the hotel and catering trades and the decline 
of advertising was still affecting printing. It is worth notice 
that some other trades are showing moderate signs of recovery, 
General engineering and motor engineering are outstanding, 
Wool is doing rather better and the very great apparent improve. 
ment in the cotton textile industry contains an element of 
better trade although it represents mainly the return of oper. 
tives from holidays. 





* * 
‘THORNYCROFT’S RECOVERY 
John I. Thornycroft, the marine and motor engineers, 
have continued the remarkable recovery they started last 
year. Net profit for the year ended July 31st rose by £50,584 
to £160,006. Motor vehicle sales, of which 27 per cent, 
are export business, rose substantially; marine motor and 
motor boat sales, of which 68 per cent. are for export, increased 
by over 60 per cent. The company still has in hand an in- 
pressive list of vessels under construction, chiefly for the 
British and Brazilian Governments. A year ago the company 
cleared away six years’ arrears of dividend on the 6 per cent. 
preference capital, so that the way was open for the payment 
of dividends on the 74 per cent. Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares and the Ordinary shares. The Preferred 
Ordinary are to have their 7} per cent., the Ordinary 8 per 
cent., after which it is possible to add substantially to reserves, 
special reserve receiving £50,000, against nil, general reserve 
£50,000, against nil, and benevolent fund £4,000, against nil, 
leaving a balance of £45,456 against £44,200 to go forward. 
A rapid change in fortune is no new experience for this 
company, but it looks as though the better times are to continue 
for the stocks work in progress stood in the balance-sheet at 
£609,459 on July 31st, compared with £470,164 in the previous 
year. 
* * * x 
Unit TRUST DEVELOPMENTS 
Several innovations have recently been made in the unit 
trust field of investment. The British and American Securities 
Trust which was formed by Improving Securities Trust was 
started last July to give the unit trust type of investor an oppor- 
tunity of holding an interest in American stocks. The Trust’s 
interest in Americans is limited to 50 per cent. of its fund 
and it gives an estimated gross yield of about § per cent. 
This idea has now been pushed still further by Unit Trust 
Investments who haye formed the Trans-Atlantic Unit Trust. 
This trust has two series of sub-units, one based on 10 American 
common stocks and the other on 10 Canadian stocks. At 
the present bid prices the gross yield on the U.S.A. series 
is about £5 os. 1od. per cent. and on the Canadian £4 16s. 11d. 
Not less interest will be aroused by the new “ Investors 
Income and Reserve Trust” which is being launched by 
the 15 Moorgate group. The underlying principle here 3 
to build up a reserve for the unit holder which he can with- 
draw on a rainy day. The trust is of the widely based type 
composed of 175 different stocks chosen to give a yield af 
about 5 per cent. But there are two different series of sub- 
units running against an identical investment portfolio. The 
investor may elect to draw his full share of the income by 
buying the Income units, or to receive only three-fifths of the 
available income—say 3 per cent. gross—in cash and to have 
the other two-fifths—say 2 per cent. gross—paid into a reserve 
to accumulate at compound interest until needed. He may 
(Continued on page 832.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
— ~~ ~—C 


LONDON MARITIME 
INVESTMENT 


DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 
OUTLOOK FOR TRAMP SHIPPING 
SIR VERNON THOMSON’S VIEWS 


Tue forty-first annual ordinary general meeting of London Maritime 
jnvestment Company Limited was held on November 7th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., K.B.E. (chairman and managing 
director), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the directors’ report and 
gatement of accounts for the year ended September 30th, 1938, 
having been circulated to the stockholders some days ago, they will, 
Thope, be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

The net profit for the year was £33,541—about £3,500 less than 
the preceding year—and with the £12,102 brought forward from last 
there was then available £45,644. After payment of the dividend 
upon the £500,000 § per cent. cumulative preference stock, the 
directors recommend a dividend upon the £500,000 ordinary stock 
of 4 per cent., less income tax, for the year, and that the slightly 
increased balance of £12,707 be carried forward. 

The company has no debts, debenture or otherwise, and has 
substantial cash resources. The accounts, read in conjunction 
with the report, show in the clearest possible form the position of 
the company. 

VALUATION OF ASSETS 

A valuation of the company’s assets as at September 30th, 1938, 
shows a depreciation of about 34 per cent. Fluctuations in prices 
are inevitable in these turbulent times, but this depreciation is 
mainly due to one large investment, of which stockholders know, 
formerly regarded almost as gilt-edged among industrials, the 
market price of which has fallen seriously in recent months. Since 
September 30th, however, the Stock Exchange value of that invest- 
ment has risen considerably, with the result that if a valuatidn of the 
investments were made today they would show a depreciation of 
about 25 per cent. 

Since becoming chairman of this company I always had in mind 
the old saying about having “‘ too many eggs in one basket,’’ but 
the board considered it was an excellent investment, as it undoubtedly 
has been for many years, and it would have been difficult then to 
find an equally good one. We hope the position will be restored. 


PROSPECTS FOR SHIPPING 

While we expect that the reports probably from most tramp 
shipping companies for the year 1938 as a whole will not be bad, 
that is principally because shipping im the early months of the year 
was still benefiting from the aftermath of the better conditions of 
1937. For the last few months, however, the freight markets of the 
world, upon which tramp shipping depends, have deteriorated to 
such an extent that they are now mostly unremunerative and many 
ships are now laid up. ‘The outlook for British tramp shipping in 
the immediate future is far from encouraging. 

The volume of world trade in 1938 seems likely to be nearly 
loper cent. less than that of 1937, and the fall in the prices of primary 
products like wheat, together with the lack of confidence among 
merchants arising from the international situation, are important 
adverse factors in any estimate of international trade prospects. 
Upon the other hand, trade in the U.S.A., where the downward 
movement commenced in the autumn of 1937, is now improving. 
It is much to be hoped that the recent downward trend in inter- 
national trade will soon be reversed having regard to the national 
importance to Britain of the export trades. 

If there are any questions I shall be glad to answer them as far as I 
can. 

I now beg to propose : “ That the report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30th, 1938, as submitted, be received and adopted, 
and that the dividends as recommended therein be declared and paid.”’ 

Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution, which, in the 
absence of questions, was carried unanimously. 


DrrecTors’ REMUNERATION 

The Chairman : The remuneration of the board of directors was 
settled by a resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the 
stockholders in 1914 at £600 per annum, and a further sum of £100 
per annum for every sum of £100,000 capital for the time being paid 
up in excess of the then capital of £350,000. Since 1920, when the 
capital was increased to £1,000,000, fees of £1,250 per annum have 
been paid. Recently doubts have been raised by the auditors as to 
whether upon the proper construction of the resolution the fees 
should be £1,200 or £1,250 per annum, and the directors now invite 
this meeting to confirm the construction hitherto put upon the 
resolution—namely, that these fees should be calculated upon a 
pro rata basis for increases of capital which are not multiples of 
£100,000. 


COMPANY MEETING 


doubts, it is hereby declared that the resolution passed at the general 
meeting of the company on November toth, 1914, shall be read as if 
the words ‘a further sum in the proportion of £100 per annum’ 
had been substituted for the words ‘a further sum of £100 per 
annum.’ ”’ 

The Earl of Coventry seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr. Percy Cross, was re-elected, and Messrs. 
Fookes, Wyatt Williams and Hickman having been reappointed 
auditors, a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and directors con- 
cluded the proceedings. 


CUT OFF 


FROM THE HOME CIRCLE 
—BUT NOT FORGOTTEN! 


The British Sailors’ Society is perform- 
ing a great service to our seafarers 
through its Homes and Hostels in 
ports of the world. At any of these 
Centres a warm welcome and helping hand are always 
available. Please help to maintain this world-wide 
work by a gift to the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Hon. 680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable, 
EVENINGS at 8.40. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE presents 
J. B. Priestley's DANGEROUS CORNER. 
(For a Limited Run only.) 

“ PROBABLY THE MOST INGENIOUS PLAY 
EVER WRITTEN,.”—* The Times.” 

COMMENCING BOXING DAY, DECEMBER 26th, 
Eugene O'Neill's Great Comedy, ‘“‘MARCO MILLIONS.” 


IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 114 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
Ihe tARL OF HARROWBY,  Li.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer Secretary 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 





Accordingly I propose: “ That, for the purpose of removing 


SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL ~- BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 830.) 


withdraw his share of the reserve, switch from one type of 
unit to the other or of course combine the two to give any 
yield recu.red between 3 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
* * * * 
LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT COMPANY 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson’s review of the tramp shipping out- 
look at Tuesday’s meeting of the London Maritime Investment 
company cannot be regarded as cheerful. Although he ex- 
pected the majority of tramp shipping companies to show satis- 
factory results for 1938 owing to the relatively favourable 
conditions of the early months of the year, he indicated that 
the freight markets are now mostly unremunerative. The 
outlook for British tramp shipping in the immediate future was, 
he said, far from encouraging. Fortunately for the London 
Maritime there is a more favourable aspect in the outlook. The 
recovery in stock market quotations has reduced the deprecia- 
tion on its investments from 34 per cent. at the date of the 
balance-sheet to 25 per cent. 

*x * * * 
DOMINION REEFS PROGRESS 

Although the output of gold and silver by Dominion Reefs 
(Klerksdorp) for the nine months ended last June increased by 
over 60 per cent. it is with the development of additional ore 
reserves that the company is still chiefly occupied. At the 
meeting on Monday the chairman, Captain A. C. Moreing, 
showed that important additions had recently been made to the 
fine grinding and cyaniding plant capacity, bringing it to nearly 
20,000 tons a month, which is the capacity of the coarse crushing 
section. He hopes through accelerated development work to 
build up large ore reserves and so to feed an increased tonnage 
and an improved grade of ore to the reduction plant, with a 
corresponding increase in profits. a fe DR 








LL the big hospitals find it a hard task to keep 
going these days, and Brompton Hospital is no 
exception. Though costs are rising, the Hospital’s work 
of preventing and curing consumption is of such vital 
importance that it must go on. Will you send a guinea 
or two to help us? The Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, 
London, S.W.3. 


po BOOK FAIR=— 


EARLS COURT UNTIL NOVEMBER 21 


All the new publications displayed here can also be seen 
at Bumpus, where an unequalled stock forms a permanent 
exhibition of the best books. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


77 OXFORD ST. W.1 





























How 


Our Homes are a sanctuary 
for many children who were 
ar Al A x Y 

DI I it EREN T neglected and destitute. They 
y, r blossom into fine youngsters 
— ow under our care. Please help 
us to continue to maintain 
them. A child’s upkeep costs £3 3s. a month. Kindly 

send a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 





Patron H.M. the King. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 329 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the 


solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should tet Correct 































































































** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tue Marked 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be py No 
appearing paren The ey of oe eee win be published = our next issue, Beat 
t olution t bear a three- > nt 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted] 2 % timmy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 
9 10 ll 12 {13 
14 | | 15 Ea. 
16 | 17 18 19 re 
hee! 
20 21 22 3 
24 | 25 es 
26 | 27 28 Be 
29 30 ol 52 133 134 
\ 
35 3%] 
ACROSS 4. To produce illness this way 
1. People who help you to get is to produce anger! _ 
things off your chest ? 5. Annoying part of a guitar? 
g. Severe in judgement. 6. This altar-curtain sound 
14. Confection of slight value. puzzling. ? 
15. Canoe that runs under- 7. Perhaps the flight from gold 
ground ? is due to these coins. 
16. This tooth shows with the 8. These scenes are built-up, 
mouth shut. Io. Half of half. A 
18. with 29 down. One wouldn’t ‘11. Oak-feeding silk-worm. 
think it would be good to 12. Got hub (anag.). 


. The kind of room into which 


eat this in a hole. to blunder. 


19. Not commendable in any 


city. 17. — Davy Jones’s locker 
. Exi h as ? 
20 = pleasant to the ar. The kind of animal th 
22. rev. Are with this house- criminal dislikes. a 
hoat. 23. rev. Will make a musician 
24. Boat that attracts attention. blow up? ; : 
25. Shoes for wet weather in-  27- with 34. Fifty will make this 
cluding gales. give up. 3 
26. Always stays no matter how 28. Simply poetic, 
carelessly you wear it. 29. rev. See 18. 
27. rev. Heartfelt tube. 30. rev. See 36. 
29. With legs on each side. 31. rev. This shop will do fora 
32. “More safe I sing with governor, — 
mortal voice, unchang’d § 33- Required in vodka, 
To hoarse or mute, though 34. See 27 down. 


fall’n on. . . days.” 
35. A small dot and empty 
space, directly together. 
36. rev. and 30. Inclination for 
couch-grass. 


DOWN 


1. Flower suggestive of a flat- 
tering prize ? 

2. Spurt to get on a thing of 
no value. 

3. This and paste will not make 
original books. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 319 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 319 is Mrs. L. Locke, 
10 Manor Court, Aylmer Road, Highgate, N.2. 











RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 



















BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY. ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths). SFRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE. VALLEY. 


GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 





GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL, 





HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
me gates STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


I . 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
2GENT 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—-LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell’ Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF. VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 





PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1I.0.M.)—PErRwIcK Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCGARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN wyvis 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 
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RATES 
om line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Tao Shi ney PCAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a 
n on as a line. ern sent ony to — 
announcements xceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
oh inser 3 5% for 13 3 78% for 26 : _and 10% 
aioforMrructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Aa Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
woe insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
——__— 
PERSONAL 
Js IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
['soors or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
and Be 
Percy 


—_—_— 
—_ 











Ht thnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 


Rev. INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


UNNY WINTER QUARTERS in EAST SUSSEX. 
§ —A delicate lady offered comfort and personal 
i No household 





care private house, village, 1$ miles sea. 
cares, own fireside, 2 charming rooms; electricity, 
telephone,-car. A visit welcomed—Box A.742. 





———————_. : = So 
RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 

Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 

Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 

recommendations. —GROSVENOR Nursinc Home, 100 

High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





LADY had {£100 recently for a 15-oz. Georgian 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. DavigS, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May 2437. 


CTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
mes, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


ASSENSCHANDE !—Born in Vienna of Jewish 

parents. Job as handy man. Wanted by the police 

for racial reasons, having Aryan fiancée ; 34; Strong, 
Healthy —Box A.741 The Spectator. 


TE smoke “‘ Tom Long ” and like the Kangaroo 
\ Keep in the pouch our best possessions too. 

















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


ic lalla OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, 





The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of English Language and Literature, 
vacant by the retirement of Professor A. M. D. Hughes. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be 
pet ere by copies of not more than three testi- 

jals, together with references or other credentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him 
not later than January 31st, 1939. 

The Council reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should 
enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1939. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

C. G. BURTON, 

The University, 


2 Secretary. 
Birmingham. 
November, 1938. 


—-* OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
CHAIR OF GERMAN. 











The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of German, vacant by the retirement of 
Professor F. E. Sandbach. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, together with references or other credentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him 
not later than January 31st, 1939. 

_ The Council reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should 
enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1939. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary. 
Birmingham. 

November, 1938. 








x 
Fifty 


and 


places in_ nineteen 


ports 


countries visited in 
four months by the 


BRITAIN ‘imo 
fect liner—a voyage 


of unequalled -distinction, comfort, ser- 
i From Monaco, 


vice and cuisine. 
January 21, 1939. Minimum Rate 
438 Gns. 


For complete information and reser- 
vations—Your Local Agent, or 


Trafalgar Square, London; W.C.2 (Whitehall 
5100), and all Principal Cities. 








EXHIBITIONS 


“ie oe EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
4 ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS.—Opening Wed- 
nesday 16th, 12 noon, by The Duchess of Hamilton. 
Daily 11 a.m.—7 p.m. Nov. 16th-26th.—CENTRAL 
HALL, Westminster. Admission 1s. 2d. (inc. tax). 















Why shouldn't you be a successful 
caricaturist? The famous cartoon- 
ists of today were not 
famous...they had to Jearn— 
with no better start in life than you. 


Do you know 4,000 Sketches by my 
Pupils have appeared in “ Punch” 
alone? Let me teach YOU to 
Sketch, by post. It is great fun 
...and easy when you go about 

right way. Send for my 


this 

tor free 
and advice. it the 

FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS telling you ail 

about this most profitable Hobby. 

Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, 

(Dept. S.P.15), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


sketch 
criticism 


Copy 


BORN | 


| 


} 
| 
| 
' 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


|B ny Sua DAUGHTER, now an elderly lady, gave 
up career and small savings to nurse her father, 
mother and brother through fatal illnesses. Now com- 
pletely | crippled with arthritis, and being unable to 
maintain herself, is entirely dependent on remaining 
brother. a fruit farmer whose crop this year has failed 
completely. PLEASE HELP us to care for her. 
(Case 98.)—Appeal S, DisTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 











LECTURES 
L_BRAL ism AND CURRENT PROBLEMS, 
SIX_ LECTURES ar 8.15 


P.M. 
In the CAXTON HALL, VICTORIA STREET, 
S.W.1 (Near St. Faimes’s Park Underground Station). 





No. 2.—NOVEMBER 17TH. 
THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
by Mr. G. E. Haynes. 
Chairman: Mr. GRAHAM WuiTE, M.P. 
Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s. ; Unreserved ts. 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LrpERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1 (WHItehall 
8762), or may be obtained at the, Hall on the evening 
of the Lecture. 





YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
\ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
November 13th, at 11 a.m., Miss Marjorie Bowen: 
“ The Religious Impulse in English Poetry.” 6.30 p.m., 
Concert Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 








EDUCATIONAL 


ST: EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP 
\ EXAMINATION will be held on May 30th and 
31st and June rst, 1939. Scholarships are two each 
of £100, £70, £50, and several Exhibitions of £30. 
There are also Clerical and Service Bursaries.—Further 
information may be obtained from the Bursar, 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
1T. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Practical ‘Training for well educated girls for Social. 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





NAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
J WOMEN. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Principal: Miss H. Dent, M.A. 


A residential college providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for 
grants. Admission in January and September—there 
are a few vacancies for January, 1939.—For particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses im any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8. 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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TO LET 








WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


t on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


FFVHE LAURELS SCHOO! Late of RUGBY), 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation tor all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





CAREERS 


NIVIL SERVICE CAREERS.—Thousands of va- 
( cancies. CLERICAL CLASSES, exams. halt- 
yearly, age limits 16-17, £80-£350 with promotion 
opportunities, both sexes. EXECUTIVE CLASS, 
Spring, 1039, to 1940, 18-19, £15§ rising to £525 and 

CUSTOMS OFFICER, exams. half- 
17§ rising to £600, men only TAX 
INSPECTOR, Summer, 1439, and 1940, 21-24, £230 
rising to £625 and above, both sexes rYPISTS, 
exams. half-yearly. Specialised posial training by 
University graduates.—Write for booklet to CIvit 
SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 834A Charlwood 
Street, S.W.1. 


above, both sexes 
vearly, 19-21, £ 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
TORS FOR ALI 
Prospectuses and reliable 
in England and road forwarded tree of charge. 
he age of the pupil, district preferred 
iea of fees should be given. 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Tel.: Mansion House §053. 


AND 


¥CHOOLS 
Ss ru EXAMS. 






and rough 
J. & J. PATON, 
, London, E.C.4. 


CINEMAS 


A“ ADEMY CINEMA. 
f Oxtord St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
in her latest and greatest French triumph 
*KATIA ” 
Princesse Marthe Bibesc 











I ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May 8s05. MARTH+/ 
EGGERTH and JAN KIEPURA singing Puc- 
cini’s famous arias in ““ ZAUBER DER BOHEME 





(A). Also March of Time. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 












Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 


ITERARYTypevrtg.,” 
j ¢ 1 COpy 3 
,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 


Is. I words 


McFArLANE(C), TheStudy 








3&DL 10d. per 1,000 
pi mimes, hymn 
t P., Newark, Notts. 


YPEWRITIN(C 
words ; carbor 
sheets.—The Byron 


PLICATING— 


. per 


rb 











PUBLICATIONS 













ag RY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
4 Star. Full of fase ing articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON itendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall y Street, Commercial Road, 


Stepney, E.1 


EXHIBITION OF GREAT MASTERS 


14th to 18th Centuries 


from N. V. BACHSTITZ CALLERIES, 


DOLGELLEY, | 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school | 


information about Schools } 
| 


*s world famous love romance. | 


Ww: 


p.a. 


town (only 30 mins. from King’s Cross) send a card for 
particulars to S. WILLIAMS, Estate Office, Welwyn 


| 
Garden City. Or ’phone Welwyn Garden 248. 
| 


What does 





? 


mean to You 


It ought to mean that you have 
on your library shelf, in a per- 
manent and handsome form, at 
a cost of only 2/- each, some of 
| the most famous books by the 
leading authors of the day. For 
example here are twelve out of 
the Black Jacket titles: 


BALDWIN’S Service of Our Lives 
BUCHAN’S Montrose 
CAMPBELL’s My Mystery Ships 
MACNEILE DIXON'S 

| The Englishman 


GREY’s Charm of Birds 
HAMILTON'S Vanished 

Pomps of Yesterday 
HILTON’S Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
DEAN INGE’S England 
RUTTLEDGE'S Everest 1933 
SCHWEZOFF'S Borzoi 
scott's Gino Watkins 
SMYTHE’S Kamet Conquered 
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Cut out and post this coupon 





To Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C.4 
Please send me the free illustrated book- 


let which gives particulars of all the 
books in the Black Jacket Series 








‘s-Gravenhage, Raster wah casio ifn n cov enncaieis vasiicssn tae 
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1S OLD BOND SIRES i Wak meee rr sce: ance 
i 
ed in Great Britain by W. Sria1cur anv Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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ower Street, London, W.C.1 Friday, November 





are just completing a small scheme of four-bed- 
room houses in a quiet central position at Welwyn. 
For sale at £1,075 and £1,175 and a few to rent from £92 
If you think of living in this pleasant unspoiled 


4, and published by Tue Spectator, Lrp., at thei 





5 ae LET, TENERIFFE, best climate in the 
Comfortably Furnished Bungalow built foe 
three reception, five bed, two bath rooms, HOR” 
besides servants’ quarters; electric light, own be 
water, croquet lawn, fine flower, vegetable gan wey 
complete with cook and house parlourmaid, two ving 
ers, used to English service. £280 per ann. imeludie 
servants’ keep and wages.—Apply Britis Vice-Coe 
SULATE, Port Orotava, Teneriffe. a 











= —: 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

KE. DY CASH WAITING.—I give th SHES 

R PRICES OBTAINABLE for Oe aT 


F JN me. J I your REVI 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C,2 (Tem sak 


———__ 


FOR THE TABLE, &c, 


‘HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy 
nN Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; od, 
per lb. for forequarters ; 1s. 1d. per Ib. for sides, of 
whole carcase ; forequarters boned and rolled, 1, 24 
per lb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. ; fores 43/6} Ibs, 
All «riage paid per parcel post. Despatch days 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order—T, M 
Aprg & Sons, Voe, Shetland. : 













MISCELLANEOUS 

NTHONY PANTING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 

f CHRISTMAS CARDS have very little to dg 
with the Christmas of the conventional card, ‘ 
are single-sheeted photographs with ‘‘ Happy Christ t 
mas” on them, and you can see and get them at 4d, each © 
or 2s. 6d. the set of 8 with envelopes, from Heals of 
Tottenham Court Road, Spurrier’s, 34 Baker Street, 
Heffec’s and Gordon Fraser’s in Cambridge, Ryman’s 
in Oxford and soon at all good stationers and, in the 
last resort, at or from 5 Paddington Street, Baker 


Street, W. 1. 
} )' YNEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAnacER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State, 
AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having pe 
} to sell or professional services to offer are invi 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}", for 6 inser 
tions; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 5% 


































WHERE TO STAY 


TUMN in SUSSEX.—Non-profit-making Rest 
Home. Beautiful woody scenery. Distant view 
sea. H. and C. most rooms. Central Heating. Excel 
lent food. From £2 §s. weekly.—Apply THE MATRON 
The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








B* ‘GRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1), 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 3§% 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


I 


water. 
R.A.C, 


E J ™TNBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 











ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h, &¢ 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. AA, 

Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager. 




















EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





Ask fc: Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





TFVORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL.—For happy 
healthful holidays. For peaceful, warm winter 
residence. The Seascape Hotel has twenty yeatt 
tradition of hospitality, comfort and the good English: 
fare. Here you can make your home or take your 
holiday in the certainty that things will be as you like 
then, that your comfort is always our most urgemt 
consideration. Terms are most moderate at all tmes 
















of t.+ year, and the high standard of comfort in the 
Hote! sakes this easily 
‘dE FINEST VALUE IN TORQUAY. 











W RWICK CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., S.Wa& 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s- 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 358: ® > 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. “aq 
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